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The News in Review 
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recent years the world has shown an increasing 

tendency to bring its troubles to the United Nations 
General Assembly. The period under review—from 
mid-June to mid-July—was no exception so far as 
troubles are concerned and there is a strong possibility 
that the Assembly will soon be discussing them. 

With the collapse of the Korean phase of the Geneva 
Conference, the United Nations Members which par- 
ticipated will report to the Assembly, in recess since 
December pending Korean developments. And Thai- 
land, whose proposal for sending United Nations ob- 
servers to its border areas was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council, has asked the Assembly 
to take up its request. The Indochinese phase of the 
Geneva Conference, which was in slow motion tempo- 
rarily, has swung into forward speed again. 

Another contentious problem—that of disarmament, 
which has been with the United Nations since the 
beginning—appears certain to be debated once more 
in the Assembly. The report by the Disarmament Com- 
mission’s subcommittee meeting in London makes it 
clear that the powers most concerned have made very 
little progress toward resolving their differences. 


The Korea phase of the Geneva Conference was 
called off on June 15, fifty days after it opened. 

“It is better to face the fact of our disagreement than 
to raise false hopes and mislead the peoples of the 
world into believing there is agreement where there is 
none,” said the nations which had contributed military 
forces to the United Nations Command and had been 
participating in the conference to establish a united and 
independent Korea by peaceful means. 

They had made a number of proposals and sugges- 
tions in accord with past efforts and within the frame- 
work of what they believed were two fundamental prin- 
ciples, but the communists had rejected every effort to 
obtain agreement. 

The two principles were: 

1. The United Nations under its Charter is fully and 
rightfully empowered to take collective action to repel 
aggression, restore peace and security and to extend its 
good offices in seeking a 
peaceful settlement in Korea. 

2. In order to establish a 
unified, independent and dem- 
ocratic Korea, genuinely free 
elections should be held under 
United Nations supervision 


This summary of United Nations news, 

with a calendar of coming events, con- 

tinues on page 54. It is followed by the 

other regular departments on Books, 
Radio and Films. 


for membership in the National Assembly in which 
representation shall be in direct proportion to population. 

The fifteen United Nations Members (South Africa 
did not attend) and the Republic of Korea had reluc- 
tantly and regretfully concluded that, so long as the com- 
munist delegations rejected the two fundamental prin- 
ciples which they considered indispensable, further 
consideration and examination of the Korean question 
by the conference would serve no useful purpose. 

That was the Korean phase of the conference. The 
other phase concerned the fighting in Indochina, in 
which the United Nations was not officially concerned 
but in the implication of which all nations were in- 
terested. On June 17, two days after the Korean talks 
broke up, Pierre Mendés-France was confirmed as Pre- 
mier of France—he also became Foreign Minister— 
after he had stated that he would endeavor to obtain a 
satisfactory settlement of the Indochina conflict before 
July 20 or resign. Thereupon he met with Premier and 
Foreign Minister Chou En-lai of the People’s Republic 
of China, in Berne to discuss a possible political settle- 
ment in the event an Indochina cease-fire was reached. 
In view of the “strategic retreat” of the French forces 
in Vietnam, it appeared by mid-July that France was 
preparing to sign a truce to end the eight years of fight- 
ing. Leading delegates who had left Geneva were ex- 
pected back for the final stage of the negotiations. 

Meanwhile, on July 7, Thailand proposed an addi- 
tional item for inclusion in the agenda of the eighth 
session of the General Assembly—a request for obser- 
vation under the Peace Observation Commission. With 
regard to the date for ascertaining the concurrence of 
the majority of Member states in the reconvening of the 
session, Prince Wan Waithayakon, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of Thailand, said that he would send a 
further communication in the light of developments. 

On June 3, the Security Council granted a request 
by Thailand to consider the possibility of sending ob- 
servers to the Thailand area, but on June 18, after 
debate at two meetings, a negative vote by the Soviet 
Union prevented the adoption of a Thailand proposal for 
the Peace Observation Com- 
mission to set up a subcom- 
mission, similar to the Balkan 
subcommission, with authority 
to send observers as soon as 
possible to Thailand. The veto 
overrode nine affirmative votes. 





RIVER-TAMING 


IN THE 


FAR EAST 


A’ r a quarter of all the world’s fresh water is to be found in the mighty 
rivers of Asia and the Far East. They are also potentially great resources 
of hydro-electric power and, if properly harnessed, could provide more than 
a third of the world’s total water-power potential. They offer tremendous 
possibilities, too, for irrigation—to help grow food in an area where the rise in 
farm output can hardly keep pace with the growth of population. 

The rivers are of all kinds. They range from the short, turbulent streams 
of Taiwan to the broad Mekong, which runs more than 2,000 miles from 
mainland China through Laos, Thailand, Cambodia and Vietnam into the 
South China Sea. 

Some, like China’s Yellow River and India’s and Nepal’s River of Sorrow, 
the Kosi, change their course from time to time. During the past 2,250 years, 
the Yellow River has shifted its outlet to the sea 500 miles from Tientsin to 
the Yangtze River. The third largest river emerging from the Himalayan 
Mountains, the Kosi (which joins the Ganges) has moved fifty miles to the 
west in the last century and a half. These rivers have brought death to millions 
of people, drowned in floods, starved when farmlands became choked with 
coarse silt. They have destroyed countless towns and villages. 

The wandering Kosi and the Yellow River are but two of Asia’s many 
rivers which carry with them both the danger of death by flood and the promise 
of life through water. In the valleys of the region’s vast inland water courses 


The Chao Phya, which meanders across Thailand’s fertile Central 
Plain. Irrigation dam now being built will make it possible 
to raise two rice crops a year in part of the area. 


Barge on the Brahma- 
putra River, East 
Pakistan—one of the 
many types of craft 
used to transport 
goods on Asia’s 
inland waterways. 








dwell nearly 500, million human beings. They and their 
ancestors have toiled incessantly for thousands of years 
to protect farms, homes and families from floods and 
from the famines that often follow flood. In China they 
have been doing this since at least 2297 B.C., the date 
of the first recorded flood in that country’s long history. 
They have built dams, dikes and embankments. They 
are still building them. 

At other times they have suffered from too little 
water. For century upon century, they have sought 
relief from drought or have sought to bring water to 
vast stretches of arid land. They have dug wells and 
diverted streams. They have built reservoirs and irriga- 
tion schemes. 

Thus, more than 1,000 years ago, due to irrigation 


works, Ceylon was one of the important rice granaries 
of Asia. That was in the days of the engineer-kings of 
Lanka, kings who converted the island’s dry interior 
into a vast fertile region through a system of 5,000 
reservoirs, linked by canals, which held the swollen 
waters of the wet season for use in paddy fields all the 
year round. The most famous of these kings, Para- 
kramabahu the Great, even built an artificial lake eleven 
square miles in area. 

After his reign, however, invaders from the north 
used men and elephants to break huge holes into the 
reservoirs. The water ran out. The jungle soon covered 
the rice-fields. 

Now the Government of Ceylon is trying to rebuild 
the farmlands in this zone. 





DIKE AND FLOOD AREAS 
OF MAJOR RIVERS 
IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
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ter a sketch map supplied by ECAFE) 


Flood area 


India is another country with an ancient history of 
river-taming. As far back as 2,000 B.C.—and earlier— 
it, too, had reservoirs and irrigation schemes. 

With the phenomenal population increases of more 
recent decades, with the consequent greater demand for 
food requiring more crop cultivation in the flood sea- 
son, with the growing thirst of developing industries 
and cities, with the mounting need for hydro-electric 
power, with the increasing demand for malaria control, 
it has now become a more urgent problem than ever 
before to tame and harness the angry rivers of Asia and 
the Far East. 

From Afghanistan in the west to Korea and Japan 
in the farthest east, from China in the north to Indo- 
nesia in the south, governments and peoples are aware 
that the water in their rivers carries not only the afflic- 
tions of floods or the mere essentials of life, but also the 
promise of happier living conditions, of industrial and 
agricultural growth. 

Most countries in the region have, of course, built 
up centuries of experience in controlling floods and in 
tapping the resources of river waters. But only since 
May 1949 have the flood-threatened Asian nations 
acquired the chance not only to pool their experience 
but to learn from the experience of other parts of the 
world, too, in a deliberate, concerted, international 
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effort to harness rivers and tame their raging waters. 
That opportunity arrived when the Flood Control Bu- 
reau of the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) began work. 

Now called the Bureau of Flood Control and Water 
Resources Development, its new name gives a very 
good idea of its aims. 


Work of ECAFE Bureau 


The Bureau makes it possible for various countries 
to exchange their experiences in flood control and de- 


veloping water resources. It collects and publishes 
important technical information for use by engineers 
and others. Some of its publications are, in effect, 
primers in river-taming. Thus, it has prepared a manual 
on the methods of economic analysis and planning the 
development of river basins for a variety of purposes 
ranging from flood control to the conservation of fish 
and wild life. 

The Bureau helps also to arrange conferences where 
experts from different countries can pool ideas and 
technical knowledge. It has surveyed the possibilities, 
problems and actual experience of a number of individ- 
ual countries in developing their river resources. It has 
provided experts where governments have requested 
them, and it has advised governments on how to obtain 
the services of other experts. 





Through the Bureau, the various countries in the 
region have also set up a flood-warning scheme. And 
a standard system of measuring the flow and volume 
of river water and other hydrological data have been 
prepared, too. 

The Bureau’s work dovetails with allied activities by 
individual governments, by the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration (TAA), by specialized 
agencies such as the International Bank, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), the World Health 
Organization (WHO) and by other inter-governmental 
bodies such as the Colombo Plan authorities. 

TaA, for instance, is cooperating with the Bureau 
on a proposal for a regional centre to train engineers 
in harnessing rivers. It helps, too, in providing experts 
to advise on flood control and the generation of hydro- 
electric power, and in organizing regional conferences 
on the technicalities of developing water resources. The 
latest such conference, held at Tokyo in May 1954 
under the auspices of both ECAFE and TAA, was attended 
by more than 100 experts from Asian and non-Asian 
countries, the United Nations, specialized agencies and 
interested non-governmental bodies. TAA has also given 
technical assistance in developing inland waterways. 

The International Bank has given loans to help 
build irrigation networks and hydro-electric power sta- 
tions. Fao has provided technical assistance on raising 
food production through irrigation, on breeding fish 
in fresh water areas, on combatting soil erosion caused 
by storm-water on land and out of control. WHo’s 
special contribution has been to help check the diseases 
carried in water and to make water fit for human use. 

In their upper courses, most of the rivers in Asia and 
the Far East run through hilly terrain which, compared 
to population densities elsewhere in the region, are not 
very thickly peopled. Here there is little or no flood 
problem. It is the plain and delta areas in the lower 
reaches of the rivers, where most of the region’s popu- 
lation is to be found, that are threatened by floods. 
Here, too, the alluvium carried down by the rivers 
makes the soil especially rich and the flat lie of the 
land is most suitable for growing food. 

The best time for planting crops in these fertile low- 
lands is the rainy monsoon season. Unfortunately, this 
is also the time when the rivers are most likely to burst 
their banks. The problem, then, is to get enough water 
for the crops and at the same time protect the farmers 
and the roads which they must have to move their 
produce to market. 


Two Main Methods 

The Asian peoples have sought both to make use of 
floods and to protect themselves against their destruc- 
tive power. Thus, they have adapted a crop to suit 
normal flood conditions. This is the method used in 
the lower reaches of the Mekong in Cambodia and 
southern Vietnam, and also in the central plains of 
Thailand through which meanders the Chao Phya River. 
In these areas, the flood waters spill over into vast 
liquid sheets across the land, between 18 inches and 12 
or 16 feet deep. Ordinary rice is planted in the shallower 


waters. In the deeper flooded stretches, the people 
plant a floating rice. This special crop can keep pace 
with the rise in the water level, provided it doesn't go 
up more than an inch or so a day. 

Normal floods are therefore welcomed in such re- 
gions. They are essential for growing rice, the staple 
food. But if the floods come too soon, or too fiercely, 
or in too big a volume, the crops can be ruined. 

Elsewhere, the people have sought to tame the rivers. 
This takes many forms. The most frequently used 
method is to build dikes along the river banks in the 
delta belts. Some 250 million people, about a fifth of 
all the inhabitants of the region, live under the protec- 
tion of about 12,000 miles of dike structure. 


Flooded lands used to good 
advantage for growing rice. 





More than 350,000 Burmese along the Irrawaddy 
River and more than 1,500 square miles of their land 
are protected in this way by dikes totalling at least 800 
miles in length. About 200 million people in China 
are similarly sheltered in the valleys of five rivers—the 
Huai, Hai, Pearl, Yangtze and the Yellow. The dikes 
in these parts of China alone are about 6,000 miles 
long altogether—about twice the distance between New 
York and San Francisco, and about the same distance 
by sea between Southampton in England and Capetown 
in South Africa. 

Dikes have not been quite so extensively used in 
India, where tanks and reservoirs built several hun- 
dreds of years ago to store the water still exist. But 
dikes are still the chief defence against floods in Viet- 
nam, as they are in many parts of Burma, the Republic 
of Korea, Pakistan and the Philippines. 


Multiple-Purpose Development 


In more recent years, interest in Asia and the Far 
East has turned from pure flood control structures— 
single-purpose projects—to flood control works that 
are at the same time combined with such enterprises 
as irrigation, the generation of electricity from falling 
water and malaria control. 

The aim here is multiple-purpose development of 
river basins. This type of development was first evolved 
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in the United States. The success of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in this respect has made a marked im- 
pression in Asia and the Far East. 

This technique involves building dams across rivers 
and their tributaries to store up water during the rainy 
season. Some of the water is dropped down through 
turbines to generate electricity, by creating what is in 
effect an artificial waterfall. During the dry season the 
water from the dam is released in greater quantities. 
Part of it goes into a network of irrigation canals, the 
water often being pumped along with the aid of the 
electricity generated at the foot of the dam. Some of 
the water is used to keep the river levels high enough 
to make navigation by inland water craft possible. 
Emptying the reservoirs in the dry season leaves room 
to hold the waters that come down in the rainy season, 
thus checking floods further down the river. 

Lowering and raising the water levels can also be 
used to destroy the larvae of malarial mosquitoes. 

Scientific management of flood waters calls, too, for 
controlling soil erosion to reduce the rates of storm 
run-off and the production of sediment, and for water 
retarding and disposal measures and structures. Planting 
trees, or grass and clover (useful as cattle fodder), helps 
to retain humus and water in the soil. Watershed pro- 
tection also helps to reduce flood damage by reducing 
the amount of water that would otherwise rush down 
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UNDERGROUND THIRST-QUENCHERS 


JLENTIFUL though the river waters of 

Asia are, there are many areas in the 
region which lack Fortunately, 
some parts have extensive underground 
water supplies. The problem is to find 
this water, to bring it to the surface and 
pipe it where needed. 

This, for instance, is the problem which 
recently faced drought-stricken Karachi, 
in Pakistan, which gets most of its water 
from two areas 100 and 30 miles away 
respectively. Its population having risen 
from about 300,000 to more than I,- 
000,000 in the last few years, it has been 
suffering from a critical water shortage, 
aggravated by the drought. It is now 
promised relief by the discovery of a new, 


water. 


previously untapped subterranean reserve 
in the immediate vicinity of the city. 

The find was made in March 1954 by 
a Belgian hydrologist. He was sent out, 


together with a two-man geophysical sur- 
vey team, by the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration, in response 
to an urgent request by the Pakistani 
Government. 

Water from the wells is now being 
pumped to the city at the rate of about 
400,000 gallons a day. This will shortly 
increase to 1,000,000 gallons daily. The 
discovery of the reserves so nearby will 
enable the Government to save 6,400,000 
rupees (about $1.5 million). This is the 
sum it planned to spend on pipe lines to 
bring unfiltered water from the Haleji 
reservoir on the Indus to Karachi’s indus- 
trial areas. 

The hydrological survey has also dis- 
covered important water-bearing rock for- 
mations in the dusty wastelands north of 
Karachi. They are being investigated fur- 
ther. Well-digging has already started. 





into the lower reaches of a river valley. At the same 
time, this soil conservation helps to reduce the amount 
of sediment carried by a river or stream, and thus 
prolongs the life of reservoirs. 

Multiple-purpose development of river resources 
often makes it possible as well to breed fish. This pro- 
vides a valuable source of protein food for the people 
living in the river basin. 

Also important are measures to check water pollu- 
tion, so as to reduce the incidence of such water-borne 
diseases as typhoid and cholera, which in India alone 
killed off some 27.5 million people between 1940 and 
1950. 

One of the most striking examples of multiple-pur- 
pose river development in Asia and the Far East is 
India’s Damodar Valley Project, west of Calcutta. It is 
to serve an area of 8,500 square miles, about half the 
size of Denmark or two thirds that of the Netherlands. 
The project is part of India’s first five-year plan, where- 
by $1,400 million will be spent on irrigation and power 
schemes. 

Multiple-purpose schemes, however, require large 
amounts of capital. The initial cost, though not the 
ultimate value, is far greater than for single-purpose 
projects. Both kinds also require a good many technical 
skills and highly trained engineers and other tech- 
nicians for construction and for operation. Neither 
capital nor the necessary skills, however, are plentiful 
in the region. 

Most of the money for modern projects already 
erected or in process of construction comes from within 
the particular country where the project is located. 
Some of it, however, has come from outside sources, 
such as the Colombo Plan program, United States 
foreign assistance schemes, and the International Bank. 

The latter, for instance, has given two loans totalling 
$38,000,000, to help finance electric power develop- 
ment, flood control and irrigation in the Damodar Val- 
ley, India’s most heavily industrialized region. 

The International Bank has also lent $18,000,000 to 
Thailand, to help build a barrage across the Chao Phya 
north of Bangkok, and for a series of canals to provide 
regular supplies of irrigation water to more than two 
million acres of farmland. This dependable source of 
water will make it possible to increase rice exports by 
470,000 metric tons a year. It is also expected to raise 
soya bean exports by about 75,000 tons a year. 

Another loan of $4.4 million is helping to pay for 
dredging a canal through the sandbar which blocks the 
mouth of the Chao Phya. This will enable large sea- 
going ships to reach Bangkok. 

But money is not all that is needed. There is an 
urgent need, too, for men with know-how in developing 
water resources, whether these resources be found in 
rivers or underground. More irrigation, construction 
and electrical engineers are required, as planners, as 
designers and as resident technicians. Also required are 
more surveyors, more men on the foreman level, more 
trained workers. Lack of skills is one of the biggest 
obstacles to the development of Asia’s water resources. 
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Irrigation ditches on vegetable farms are being 
used also to breed fish for eating. 


ont 


Part of India’s Damodar Valley Project, this dam under 
construction at Durgapur, north-west of Calcutta, 
will supply navigation as well as irrigation canals. 
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The United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, ECAFE’s Bureau of Flood Control and Water 
Resources Development, FAO, WHO and the Interna- 
tional Bank are among the outside sources to which 
the Asian countries can turn, and have turned, to help 
meet their need for technical knowledge and technical 
personnel. They have also obtained such aid under the 
Colombo Plan and the United States foreign assistance 
program. 

Since 1949, TAa has provided more than forty fellow- 
ships to help officials from ten countries in the region 
study various methods used abroad in building and 
running hydro-electric power plants or developing 
water resources. So far, three of these fellowships have 
gone to Burma, thirteen to India, one to Malaya, nine 
to Pakistan, seven to the Philippines, two to Thailand, 
one each to the Republic of Korea, Japan and Nepal, 
and five to Taiwan. 


Expert Advice 


TAA has also sent out experts, at the request of gov- 
ernments, to advise on the better use of water resources. 
Thus, one expert has gone to India to aid the engineer- 
ing staff working on the multiple-purpose Bhakra-Nangal 
Dams, northwest of New Delhi. Another has gone to 
Pakistan to give general advice on the production of 
hydro-electric power—from the Indus River and its 
tributaries in the Punjab, and elsewhere, too. 

The ECAFE Bureau, working with TAA, FAO and WHO, 
has provided technical assistance in book form by pre- 
paring the manual mentioned earlier on multiple-pur- 
pose development of river basins. It helped to organize 
the important regional conference in Tokyo last May 
on the development of water resources. It has conducted 
preliminary studies on using the Mekong river for irri- 
gation, water-power and navigation. It has published 
valuable studies on various technical problems such 
as silting and the protection of river banks. It has given 
other forms of technical advice to governments as well: 
on the Yan-Hee scheme, which is the largest multiple- 
purpose project yet contemplated for Thailand; on 
the Shih-Men and other multiple-purpose projects in 
Taiwan. 

Technical assistance has also come from FAO. Thus, 
one of its land and water development experts has 
helped the Government of Pakistan to draw up a multi- 
ple-purpose scheme in East Bengal in an area where 
many of the 800 people per square mile have long 
been threatened by chronic food shortages. Short of 
water, whether by rain or irrigation, most of the people 
of this area have been more or less unemployed for 
eight or nine months every year. 

The scheme drawn up provides for three barrages 
on three different rivers, hydro-electric power stations, 
pumping plants and an irrigation canal system. 

When completed, this long-term project will provide 
irrigation for two crops a year from 2,000,000 acres 
of land. Twelve other FAO experts have given advice in 
preparing soil maps and cost benefit appraisals. The 


Canadian Government is supplying a complete plant— 
under the Colombo Plan—to provide the power for the 
pumping station for the irrigation works. 

Fao has also given technical aid for Pakistan’s scheme 
to reclaim waterlogged and salty lands in the Indus 
valley. This will add some 20,000,000 acres—an area 
nearly as big as Austria—to its arable land in Punjab 
and Sind. 

Water to nourish part of this arid zone will come 
from the Lower Sind Barrage across the wide and 
sluggish Indus. The International Bank has also helped 
this work with a loan of $3.25 million for agricultural 
machinery to reclaim 660,000 acres of desert land 
—in the West Punjab section. 

Fao has in addition granted fellowships for the study 
of techniques used abroad in irrigation work—to Thai- 
land, for instance, and to Pakistan. In the latter case. 
some have been given to senior technicians from the 
Punjab to enable them to observe irrigation and drain- 
age techniques in the United States, water distribution 
methods, and ways of conducting irrigation extension 
work among farmers. They returned to adapt their 
findings to conditions in the Indus valley reclamation 
area. 

The International Bank too, has given some technical 
aid in connection with the development of the Indus 
River basin. Acting on an invitation from the President 
of the Bank, the Governments of India and Pakistan 
began work in 1952 on the possibilities of joint meas- 
ures to increase the supplies of water to both lands 
from the Indus River system. 

Early in 1953, engineers from the two countries and 
engineers sent out by the Bank visited the area for on- 
the-spot surveys, meeting later in New Delhi to ex- 
change information. They met again in Washington in 
September of that year to start preparing a comprehen- 
sive plan for developing the Indus River basin. 

The plan involves tapping the water resources of six 
rivers—the Indus, the Chenab and the Jhelum on the 
western side and the Ravi, the Sutlej and the Beas on 
the eastern side. Between them, these rivers now irrigate 
about 22,000,000 acres, of which 18,000,000 are in 
Pakistan, with a population of roughly 22,000,000. In 
the much smaller Indian area live about 20,000,000 
people. 

No final decisions, however, had been reached on 
the plan as of July 1, 1954. 


The Public Health Aspects 


The main interest of WHO in water is naturally to 
help eliminate the diseases carried in rivers, wells and 
other sources of supply. This is a problem confronting 
public health workers the world over. It is a particular- 
ly serious one in the Far East. 

In the sluggish river and canal waters of many areas 
in South-East Asia, for instance, there are thousands 
upon thousands of floating homes. On each of these 
houseboats live, on the average, five persons. They use 
the water around them for washing their clothes and 
their bodies. They deposit their waste into it, and they 





drink from it, too. Water poisoned in this way is the 
prime carrier of typhoid, cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery 
and the other intestinal sicknesses so widespread in 
Asia and the Far East. 

Today the various countries in the region are making 
great and costly attempts to safeguard their water sup- 
plies as part of their health campaigns. 

This is no new problem in the area. Nor are efforts 
to purify and protect water supplies against disease 
anything new. 

Indeed, Indians and Chinese were pioneers in this 
field. An ancient Sanskrit medical document on the 
subject, dated 2000 B.C., is still quoted in India today. 
“It is good to keep water in copper vessels,” it says. 
“Expose it to sunlight and filter through charcoal.” An- 
other ancient Sanskrit text of the same date says: “Foul 
water is to be treated by boiling and exposing it to sun- 
light, by dipping seven times into it a piece of hot 
copper and then by filtration through coarse sand and 
gravel. Then cool it in earthenware vessels.” 

Later techniques are, of course, fairly widely used 
today, some elaborating on the old principles to good 
effect. But the matter of purifying water is still urgent. 
The health authorities are undertaking more intensive 
work, and have obtained technical aid for this from 
WHO. 

Modern as well as some ancient methods of safe- 
guarding water supplies against disease, for instance, 
were discussed in considerable detail last December 


Water intake for Dacca, in 
East Pakistan. Water goes 
first to purifying plant. 


Terraced hillsides in 
Indonesia not only retain 
water for rice-growing 

but also help check 

soil erosion by preventing 
rapid run-off of storm-water. 


at a WHO seminar of water works operators. They met 
primarily to exchange ideas on problems and techniques 
in Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia, but experts 
from other lands also took part. 

The papers read at this gathering contained a wealth 
of information of great use to sanitation and public 
health authorities in the region. 

Creating opportunities to pool experience in this way 
is but one type of technical assistance in environmental 
sanitation provided by WHO to help stamp out “the 
crime against water.” 

It has also supplied experts to North Borneo, for 
instance, to advise on surveying and planning water 
supply and sewage systems. The Government has ac- 
cepted the plan. Now it is to obtain the services of a 
WHO sanitation engineer to help carry out the proposals. 


Inland Waterways 


Water is also extremely important in Asia for trans- 
port. Millions of boats ply the rivers and canals, millions 
of people try to earn a living every year by carrying 
millions of tons of goods by sampan, barge, rafts that 
look like floating warehouses, and sailing craft of all 
shapes and sizes. Water is the means of communication 
for half the region’s population. 

Their inland water transport system, however, is 
often more picturesque than suitable for the economic 
development needs of the countries. 

They are anxious to improve the efficiency of the 





system. EcaAFe and its inland transport group have 
therefore given considerable attention to this matter. 
And through the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, some of Asia’s experts have 
been enabled to study river transport at work else- 
where, to observe the methods in use there and ap- 
ply them to their own needs. Experts from Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Thailand and Vietnam went on a 
three-month tour to inspect practically every aspect of 
river and canal transport in Europe, the United States 
and also in Thailand, Burma, Pakistan and India. 
The report on their findings has led to further de- 
velopments. One is a proposal for a regional centre to 
train diesel mechanics. Burma has already approached 
the International Labor Organization for help in setting 
up such a centre. ECAFE, meanwhile, has given expert 
advice to Cambodia to improve navigation conditions 
on the Mekong. It has also advised Thailand on the 


Floating fruit and vegetable market on a Bangkok canal. 


construction of gates and vales for the large ship-lock 
in the Chainat Dam. In addition, Pakistan and India 
are both seeking to set up. demonstration and pilot 
projects to help improve the efficiency of inland water 
transport systems. 

Development of Asia’s water resources thus covers 
a vast range of human endeavor. But it also calls for 
great effort to use these virtually untapped resources 
properly. The activities already begun, as well as those 
envisaged by the governments and peoples of the region, 
show quite clearly that the efforts are being made, that 
they realize the importance of water in their bid to raise 
general living standards. They also realize, as never 
before perhaps, that river-taming—though a costly, 
long-term matter—is vssential for the economic prog- 
ress of Asia and the Far East. That is why the recent 
United Nations conference on water resources held in 
Tokyo urged that the fullest use be made of the re- 
gion’s rivers. 
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A Year 


of Achievement 


in 80 Countries 
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HE year 1953 was one of substantial achievement 

for the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
which assisted some 20,000,000 children and expectant 
or nursing mothers in some eighty countries. 

UNICEF’s goal for 1954 is even higher—to reach 
more than 25,000,000 children and mothers through 
assistance to mass health campaigns and long-range nu- 
trition and maternal and child welfare programs. 

On the basis of preliminary discussions, UNICEF 
anticipates receiving during the next nine months record- 
breaking requests totaling more than $21,500,000 from 
sixty-five countries and territories for aid in improving 
child health standards. If the voluntary contributions 
from governments and private organizations and indi- 
viduals upon which UNICEF depends enable UNICEF to 
meet these requests for assistance, allocations for 1954 
will greatly exceed the previous peak of $14,500,000 
approved for a single year since UNICEF became en- 
gaged principally in long-range child health activities. 

The mounting requests for UNICEF assistance are a 
testimonial to the growing acceptance which UNICEF’s 
policy of helping economically underdeveloped nations 
help themselves has won throughout the world. Attest- 
ing also to this approval of UNICEF’s aid to children is 
the steadily increasing number of countries which are 
voluntarily contributing to the support of UNICEF. In 
1953, for example, fifty-five governments contributed 
$14,266,000 for the far-flung rehabilitation projects 
which UNICEF assists, as compared with 1951 when 
thirty-five countries gave $9,851,000. It will be neces- 
sary for this year’s contributions to be considerably 
greater to match the calls for aid. 

Underlining the urgent need for enlarged contribu- 
tions is the fact that, of the 900,000,000 children in the 


world, 600,000,000—or two-thirds—are without ade- 
quate food, clothing, shelter, sanitation, or minimum 
medical protection. Much has been achieved, but in 
terms of the total need, UNICEF stands merely on the 
threshold of the problem. 

A concrete example of how much has been accom- 
plished and yet how much remains to be done was 
reported by the UNICEF Program Committee upon its 
return from its recent tour of UNICEF-assisted child 
welfare projects in Central America. The committee 
found that although the health budgets of the countries 
visited had risen spectacularly, in many cases through 
the stimulus of UNICEF aid, still less than fifteen per 
cent of the children of school age are being reached, 
for example, in UNICEF-assisted nutrition projects. 

UNICEF was established by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on an emergency basis in December, 
1946, primarily for the purpose of assisting children 
in war-devastated areas. In October, 1953, the General 
Assembly established UNICEF on a continuing basis in 
recognition of the fact that although the immediate 
postwar conditions which led to the organization of 
UNICEF no longer existed, there was an even greater 
need for the services of an agency of this type in the 
years to come. Today UNICEF is a full-fledged United 
Nations agency with headquarters in New York and 
twenty-six country and regional offices in various parts 
of the world. 


A Story of Cooperation and Sacrifice 


In assisting governments, UNICEF cooperates closely 
with the World Health Organization (WHO) on health 
projects and with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) on nutrition problems, as well as with the 
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technical agencies and other Departments of the United 
Nations Secretariat. While the specialized agencies pro- 
vide technical advice and skills, UNICEF provides sup- 
plies unavailable within the aided countries. These in- 
clude powdered milk, fish oil capsules for supplementary 
feeding, medicines and equipment for maternal and 
child welfare centres, DDT, vaccines and penicillin to 
control diseases, and machinery for milk pasteurizing 
and drying plants. Assisted governments provide the 
labor, building materials, foods and whatever else is 
procurable locally. 

The enormous task of improving conditions of life 
for children throughout the world is made possible by 
hard work and sacrifice, not only on the part of 
UNICEF’s international and local staffs but also of 
national, state and local officials, welfare workers and 
the ordinary citizens of the countries assisted. No one 
knows better than those in some way connected with 
these programs that there are still more than enough 
frontiers to conquer. 

Often the physical rigors are substantial. In a report 
received recently from UNICEF’s Philippines office, a 
Filipino doctor recounts the difficulties of carrying out 
a UNICEF-assisted BCG anti-tuberculosis campaign: 

“The summer sun in full blaze made us miserable. 
The only means of transportation from one barrio 
(village) to another was small sailboats. . . . Sometimes 
it was better to hike for many times we found our- 
selves stranded in the China Sea because there was no 
wind to push us. As if by coincidence, this usually 
happened at high noon. . . . None of us had serviceable 
shoes after the first week. . . . It reminded me of the 
days when I was a guerrilla during the Japanese occu- 


Left: A nurse administers vaccine in the 
WHO/UNICEF-assisted BCG anti-tuberculosis 
campaign in the Philippines. 


Below: Health visitor, Mrs. Pande, checks the 
blood of a child in Barpur village in the 
Himalayan Terai, India, one of the 30,000 
Indian refugee farms cleared of malaria 
with the assistance of WHO/UNICEF. 
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pation, but now it was even harder. Every night after 
the day’s work, the members of the team massaged 
each other’s legs. Tears flowed freely, shamelessly, and 
often . . . we thought we could never make it, or last 
long enough. . . . Rosaries helped us forget the pain 
and worries.” 

By endorsing UNICEF, many nations have voluntarily 
acknowledged for the first time that the welfare of 
children everywhere is their concern. By freely support- 
ing UNICEF, more than ninety nations have signified 
their belief that, wherever they are, whatever their 
nationality, race, or creed, healthy children who will 
grow into productive adults means a better world for 
all. This may not seem a startling concept; neverthe- 
less, for the first time nations have joined together to 
give it practical application. 

In the creation of UNICEF another departure from 
tradition occurred: UNICEF aid was not to be charity; 
it was to stimulate the self-help which would build 
stable, independent and self-reli. .: nations within the 
world community. This was to be achieved by means 
of UNICEF’s now famous matching principle which re- 
quired aided governments to match every dollar spent 
by UNICEF by at least an equal amount. In practice 
many governments spend more. In fact, on the average, 
for every dollar spent by UNICEF to assist child welfare 
projects, the aided governments have spent $1.57. This 
is, of course, in addition to the contributions of these 
governments to the general UNICEF pool for allocation 
to programs in various parts of the world. 

In one country, for example, an expenditure of 
$300,000 by UNICEF to improve milk production elicited 





The headman of the village of Karangasem, Indonesia, 
where one out of every four people suffered from 
yaws, announces the arrival of a mobile UNICEF- 
equipped anti-yaws team. Within a few days after the 
arrival of the team, all cases were cured by penicillin. 


a commitment of $12,500,000 by the young and strug- 
gling but forward-looking government. On the basis of 
comparative national income, this investment is the 
equivalent of a $3,750,000,000 outlay by the U. S. 
government, a sum approaching the amount appropri- 
ated by the 80th U. S. Congress to implement the 
gigantic Marshall Plan. Not content only to help itself 
and mindful of its international responsibilities, this 
government also contributed to UNICEF for deserving 
projects in other areas. 

In another project, UNICEF was “outmatched” by $9 
to $1. However, without this UNICEF aid, many gov- 
ernments might not be spurred into making such Hercu- 
lean efforts to improve child health standards amidst so 
many other drains upon their resources. The matching 
principle gives support to the efforts of officials and 
national groups who are most actively concerned with 
child-care programs. It helps them obtain a higher 
priority or greater share of the country’s resources for 
children. 

As early as 1948 UNICEF began shifting its emphasis 
from emergency relief to long-range development 
schemes. Of course, UNICEF still stands ready to rush 
emergency supplies to scenes of disaster—such as 
typhoons in Japan, famine in India, or, more recently, 
floods in Iraq and an invasion of rats in the Philippines. 
But this is no longer UNICEF’s major function. UNICEF 
today is stressing the development of permanent mother- 
child welfare services, long-term nutrition programs 
and local production of milk, other high-protein foods 
and lifesaving drugs and antibiotics for mass health 
campaigns. 

Many of the programs now being initiated with 
UNICEF aid may set a pattern within aided countries 
for ten or twenty years or more. UNICEF has sought to 
find the most effective policies by which the initial 
gains of aided programs can be integrated into village 
life. Consolidation of the mass health campaigns which 
UNICEF has been aiding will depend in the long run 
upon the establishment of permanent local health serv- 
ices in rural areas. UNICEF aid is thus designed to lay 
a solid basis at all levels of government to enable the 
aided countries eventually to carry on entirely by 
themselves. 

Not only has there been a shift from emergency aid 
to long-range planning, there also has been a swing 
geographically. In its earliest years, UNICEF was 
swamped with the problems of children in the shambles 
of Europe. Today UNICEF is concentrating on the under- 
developed areas of Asia, the Middle East, Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa. Since 1952, for instance, UNICEF has 
granted aid to twenty-seven countries and territories 
for the first time, of which thirteen were countries and 
territories in Africa south of the Sahara Desert. 

The most serious contributor to ill health among 
children is not usually a single disease but generally 
miserable living conditions compounded of poverty and 
ignorance in areas where sanitation and even the most 
elemental knowledge of hygiene are unknown. With 
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this in mind, UNICEF in 1953 devoted 40 per cent of 
its allocations for long-range aid to improve mother- 
child services, including providing equipment and train- 
ing personnel for more than 5,500 mother-child centres, 
where emphasis is upon prevention rather than cure of 
diseases; on dissemination of basic information on 
hygiene, and on the provision of competent childbirth 
care to counteract the damage done by customs, super- 
stition and ignorance. 

The initial results are encouraging. The response of 
eager mothers to attempts to teach them to rear 
healthy children despite village traditions and super- 
stitions has been heart-warming. The decline in infant 
mortality rates in areas where these services have been 
made available has been, as one incredulous United 
Nations specialist in the Chiengmai province of Thailand 
described it, “miraculous.” In the area of that particular 
province in which UNICEF/WHO-assisted services were 
offered, the infant death rate dropped over a two-year 
period to sixty-one, compared with the general pro- 
vincial rate of 126. But the task has just begun: India 
already is establishing more than 5,000 mother-child 
clinics but needs a minimum of ten times as many, and 
Latin America, with 2,250, needs at least 12,000. 

Expansion of these services is hampered not only by 
lack of supplies and equipment but mainly by shortages 
of trained personnel. Since it takes years and consid- 
erable expense to train fully qualified doctors, UNICEF 
is helping governments to train competent auxiliary 
personnel who can improve conditions now—midwives, 
nurses, health visitors, sanitary inspectors and medical 
assistants. The immensity of this training program is 
indicated by the fact that a minimum of 370,000 mid- 
wives alone are needed, not to mention other categories 
of workers. 

Environmental sanitation is another direction in 
which UNICEF is now beginning to turn its energies, 
since this is an essential concomitant to improved 
mother-child welfare services. UNICEF will help govern- 
ments provide safe water supplies and sanitary sewage 
disposal methods since water-borne, excreta-transmitted 
and insect-carried diseases, particularly parasitic and 
intestinal infections and trachoma, wreak a heavy toll 
among children. 


The Great Mass Health Campaigns 


Last year one third of all UNICEF allocations for long- 
range aid went into mass health campaigns against 
diseases attacking children which can be controlled 
relatively cheaply—for as little as an annual cost of 
fifty cents to a dollar per person. The largest allocations 
were for drives against the three major cripplers of 
children, tuberculosis, malaria and a disfiguring tropical 
disease called yaws. With modern drugs and antibiotics, 
malaria and yaws can be eliminated entirely in areas 
where systematic health campaigns are waged. 

Since its inception, UNICEF has helped fifty-eight 
countries test more than 90,000,000 and vaccinate 
more than 36,000,000 against tuberculosis; twenty-three 
countries to treat more than 6,300,000 for yaws and 
related diseases, and forty-four countries to protect 
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more than 14,000,000 against malaria and typhus. 

In the tropical belt of Africa, malaria control is 
just beginning, and even in areas of the world where 
anti-malaria measures have been launched, many mil- 
lions remain unprotected. But with DDT, mass control 
measures against this disease, which kills 3,000,000 
among its 300,000,0000 victims annually, are fully 
effective. 

Only a fraction of the world’s children are being safe- 
guarded today against dread tuberculosis, which kills 
5,000,000 a year and renders many millions helpless 
parasites upon their families and society. Since the cost 
of curing the disease is prohibitive in economically 
struggling countries, the greatest hope for children lies 
in inoculation against infection. Much has been ac- 
complished through mass BCG vaccination campaigns, 
which have been conducted on an epic scale. But this 
is only the beginning. In Latin America alone, 27,000,- 
000 children remain beyond protective measures. 

Victims of yaws seldom die but often become per- 
manently crippled or helpless. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 suffer from this disease, which 
usually strikes in childhood, manifesting itself first in 
sores and later making irremediable inroads into the 
bones and tendons. Yet, if the disease is detected 
early, a fifteen-cent shot of penicillin may effect a cure. 
About half the yaws victims in the world live in Africa, 
but campaigns against the disease are only today being 
launched in that continent. Nearly all the countries of 
Asia have initiated anti-yaws campaigns but millions 
remain to be reached. Campaigns are underway to 
eliminate bejel, a related disease, which afflicts an 
estimated million sufferers in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean area. 


Fighting Other Enemies of Children 

In addition to campaigns against these three diseases, 
UNICEF funds also are helping to eliminate other at- 
tackers of children such as diphtheria, whooping cough, 
trachoma, mycosis, dysentery and leprosy, to name only 
a few. Diphtheria and whooping cough are still major 
causes of death among pre-school-age children in the 
temperate zones. Trachoma, “the disease of the dirty 
hands,” and its relative, conjunctivitis, abound especial- 
ly in North Africa, the Eastern Mediterranean area, 
Pakistan, India and China. Trachoma, a granulation of 
the eyelids which can lead to blindness if unchecked, 
infects 100,000,000, principally children. 

UNICEF not only is shipping medicines, DDT, peni- 
cillin and equipment to fight these diseases, it also is 
aiding in the establishment of plants by means of which 
the infection-fighting drugs can be produced locally. It 
is helping to equip three penicillin plants and four 
DDT plants as well as production facilities and vaccine 
to combat communicable diseases of childhood, in- 
cluding diphtheria and whooping cough. Many more 
such plants are needed. 

Malnutrition plays havoc with approximately half 
the world’s children and also has a seriously detri- 
mental effect upon expectant and nursing mothers. Even 
in areas where food supplies are sufficient to meet the 





requirements of the population, the diet often is badly 
balanced, with the result that food-deficiency diseases, 
particularly those stemming from protein deficiency, 
are rampant. 

To improve diets, UNICEF has distributed milk and 
other food supplements to more than 15,500,000 chil- 
dren and mothers. Much of the milk forms the back- 
bone of long-range nutrition programs which UNICEF 
is assisting in nearly thirty countries. However, to assure 
adequate indigenous supplies in the years ahead, UNICEF 
is helping to equip milk production plants in some 
twenty countries which in turn will become sources of 
supply for the school feeding programs. For countries 
in which there is no dairy industry, UNICEF, together 
with FAO, is encouraging the production of locally 
grown high protein foods. 

Premature death, as well as depleting illness, hinders 
economic progress. Nearly two thirds of the world’s 
people live only to thirty years of age, and in many 
underdeveloped countries only 54 out of every 100 
children reach the age of fifteen. This means that many 
countries have a relatively large number of children 


below working age and that their parents must spend 
a disproportionate amount of their meager incomes 
supporting children who do not survive to become 
productive. 

However, the genius, skills and techniques of many 
lands are now being pooled to solve these problems 
which have oppressed man from the beginning of time. 
UNICEF, buoyed by its national committees of dedi- 
cated citizens in a number of countries, is only one of 
many agencies contributing in their different ways to an 
elimination of the basic ills which afflict man. Major 
contributions also are being made by other United 
Nations agencies, by the United States and other gov- 
ernments, through bilateral arrangements, through the 
Colombo Plan and many voluntary private agencies. 
In fact, the conscience of the world is working overtime 
to remedy past neglect and callousness. 

Although immense strides forward have been taken, 
this is not the time to pause for self-congratulation. The 
task ahead is even more formidable than the obstacles 
overcome in the past. Yet the world’s awakened con- 
science augurs hope. 


Grandmother listens while a student health-worker from a UNICEF-equipped school 
in New Delhi gives a lesson in baby care to a young Indian mother. 
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Historic Greece whose northern frontier areas, lone suffering from disturbances and 
the resulting misery, have become pacified under United Nations observation. 





‘The Balkan Observers: 
A Mission Completed 


OR the first time in more 

than six and a half years, 
the frontier areas of Greece 
are without United Nations 
military observers, a develop- 
ment made possible by the 
recent trend of Greece’s re- 
lations with Albania and Bul- 
garia. 

Greece, which requested ob- 
servers to be sent there and 
recently, in view of the im- 
proved situation, suggested 
that they be withdrawn, has 
praised their valuable services 
“both to Greece and to the 
overall cause of peace” and 
has appreciatively commend- 
ed the observers’ “untiring 


The story of the United Nations military 
observers in the Balkans, presented 
here, parallels the story of the progres- 
sive pacification of the northern borders 
of Greece, where the United Nations has 
performed essentially an observer role. 
This work entailed investigation and in- 
terrogation in connection with frontier 
incidents, aid given to the Greek guerril- 
las, the problems of refugees and mi- 
norities, and the removal and retention 
of Greek children. The observers’ travels 
brought these “trouble shooters for 
peace” into close contact with the people 
most acutely affected—the men, women 
and children caught in the eddies and 
currents of history whose problems, suf- 
ferings and heartaches they came to 


know at first hand. 


21, 1947, it noted that the Se- 
curity Council’s Commission of 
Investigation, which had been 
in the Balkans earlier that year 
for about three months, had 
found by majority vote that 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia had given assistance and 
support to the guerrillas fight- 
ing against the Greek Govern- 
ment. The Assembly called on 
those three states to do noth- 
ing which could furnish aid 
and assistance to the guerrillas, 
and it also called on them and 
on Greece to cooperate in 
settling their disputes by peace- 
ful means. 

For this purpose, it recom- 


efforts and devotion to duty.” 

By muleback, by jeep or by 
plane, over rough mountain trails, through farm valleys 
or into isolated villages, the observers became familiar 
with the far-reaching frontier areas of Greece. Their 
duty was to inquire into all matters likely to cause inter- 
national tension there. Unarmed and amid surroundings 
where there were often hostile elements, these military 
officers from other countries frequently risked their own 
safety in the United Nations cause. 

Military observers have also served missions of the 


United Nations in Indonesia, Palestine, Kashmir and: 


Korea, but the first ever assigned to United Nations 
duties were those used by the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans along the Greek frontier 
early in December 1947. The Balkan observer mission 
which ended on July 31 has therefore been the longest 
in operation. 

When the General Assembly established the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans on October 


mended establishing normal 

diplomatic and good neigh- 
borly relations; establishing frontier conventions for 
regulating the frontiers and settling incidents; cooper- 
ating in the settlement of refugee problems and pre- 
venting refugees from participating in political or 
military activity; and studying the practicability of 
concluding agreements for the voluntary transfer of 
minorities. 

When the Special Committee began its meetings in 
Greece late in November, it decided that, in order to 
observe the four Governments’ compliance with those 
recommendations, it should maintain observation groups 
near or on both sides of the frontiers of Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia with Greece. The observation 
groups were to be composed of personnel supplied by 
nations represented on the Committee. 

The Committee asked the Secretary-General to obtain 
the consent of the four Governments to establishment 
of such groups on their territories, but only the Greek 
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Government cooperated and provided the necessary 
facilities. As a result, the observation groups were able 
to operate only within Greece, except on one occasion 
when one group was permitted to enter Bulgarian terri- 
tory. 

Initially, the Special Committee planned for the estab- 
lishment of six observation groups in the field and one 
in reserve, each composed of four observers and aux- 
iliary personnel. These plans were later modified in 
accordance with the financial resources and availability 
of personnel and equipment. 

The international character of the observation groups 
was ensured by the provision in 1947 and early 1948 
of more than thirty observers by seven of the nine states 
represented on the Special Committee — Brazil, China, 
France, Mexico, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States — and by the attachment of one 
member of the United Nations Secretariat as secretary 
to each group. 


Witnesses Questioned 


The groups were originally instructed to observe and 
to report continuously to the Committee to what extent 
good neighborly relations existed on the frontiers be- 
tween Greece and its northern neighbors. Later, in the 
light of accumulated experience, it was decided to en- 
large the observers’ instructions to include the aid and 
assistance being furnished to the guerrillas from out- 
side Greece. In this connection, the observers were in- 
structed to make use of all available sources of informa- 
tion which they deemed useful in direct observation, 
inquiry or investigation. 

The movement of all five groups of observers which 
the Special Committee was able to put in the field was 
severely restricted by guerrilla control of certain areas 
and by extensive mining by guerrillas in the whole 
frontier area. In the course of their duties the observers 
were consequently exposed to considerable risks. While 
watching Greek army operations against guerrillas with- 
in fifty yards of the frontier on August 7, 1948, for 


example, two observers were wounded by artillery fire 


from a position inside Bulgaria. 

Each group obtained information about its own sec- 
tor of the frontier by touring as large an area as was 
open to it, by visiting the frontier wherever possible 
and by interrogating witnesses. 

Apart from direct observation by the groups relative 
to certain types of assistance to Greek guerrillas from 
across the northern frontiers of Greece, the groups 
questioned witnesses. Some of these were picked at ran- 
dom, but the majority were presented by the Greek 
liaison service and examined for the most part in the 
presence of a Greek liaison officer. Most of the first- 
hand evidence relating to material aid given to the guer- 
rillas by the northern neighbors of Greece was provided 
by surrendered or captured guerrillas under detention 
by the Greek authorities. 

By mid-August 1948, the observation groups had 
submitted eighty-six reports and had questioned more 
than 700 witnesses including a number of refugees from 


Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Although the move- 
ments of the observation groups were still restricted 
to the Greek side of the frontier, the observers were able 
to visit a wider area as the Greek army operations 
against the guerrillas developed, particularly in the west. 
Thus, the observers were able to collect convincing 
evidence that the guerrillas had continued to receive aid 
and assistance on a large scale from Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia and, the Special Committee added, 
“with the knowledge of the Governments of those 
countries.” 

The one occasion on which the Special Committee’s 
observers were permitted to enter Bulgarian territory 
was in connection with a frontier incident not involving 
Greek guerrilla activity. Observation groups had re- 
vealed a continuing state of friction with recurrent 
skirmishes and exchanges of shots along the Bulgarian- 
Greek frontier. One of these skirmishes with more seri- 
ous implications had occurred on April 4, 1948, on an 
island in the Evros River where the boundary line was 
in dispute and which proved to be a trouble spot 
throughout later years. 

Both Governments took a serious view of the in- 
cident, and the observers were able to secure the co- 
laboration of both Bulgarian and Greek officials in an 
examination on the disputed island. One of the resulting 
recommendations by the group was that every encour- 
agement should be given to meetings between Bulgarian 
and Greek frontier officials in connection with such 
incidents. 

In November 1948 the Special Committee was con- 
tinued in being by the General Assembly, and the next 
January it began a thorough review of its observation 
group system in the light of new terms. of reference. 
These directed it to continue to utilize observation 
groups to observe and report on the response of Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the injunction of the As- 
sembly not to furnish aid to the Greek guerrillas. 

Since the Special Committee had always appreciated 
the desirability of equal participation, it urged all gov- 
ernments represented on it to furnish five observers 
each. On August 1, 1949, there were thirty-four observ- 
ers—two each from Brazil and Mexico, four each from 
China and the Netherlands, seven each from France 
and the United States, and eight from the United 
Kingdom. 

In order to supervise its observation group system 
from its headquarters at Salonika, the Special Commit- 
tee appointed a chief observer, who was the sole chan- 
nel of communication between individual delegations 
and observers on matters relating to their duties. Six 
observation groups with a normal complement of six 
observers each were constantly maintained in the fron- 
tier areas. 

The Special Committee also undertook a complete 
compilation and revision of the instructions issued to 
its observers. 

“Experience gained in 1948,” the Special Committee 
reported later, “had demonstrated the need to clarify 
and define the scope of United Nations observation 





work so that this new form of international machinery 
could function in the most impartial and objective man- 
ner possible.” 

The result was a “Handbook for Observers” which 
included general instructions, a standard form for ob- 
servation group reports, as well as a specific explanation 
of how the groups were to be organized and adminis- 
tered. The key instruction contained in the Handbook 
was this: 

“Members of observation groups will be guided by 
the fact that they are working for the highest interna- 
tional body, the United Nations. They should conduct 
their work with complete impartiality and the utmost 
discretion. 

“Observers will, therefore, exercise in all loyalty, dis- 
cretion and conscience the functions entrusted to them 
and discharge those functions and regulate their conduct 
with the interest of the United Nations in view and 
accept instructions in regard to the performance of their 
duties only from the Special Committee.” 

In view of the difficulty of obtaining direct observa- 
tion of frontier incidents by reason of limited personnel, 
the mountainous nature of the terrain and, most im- 
portant, the fact that the observers were not able to 
conduct their work on both sides of the frontiers of 
Greece, special attention was paid to establishing a 
standardized procedure for interrogating witnesses. 

Witnesses were to be informed, prior to questioning, 
that they were not before a court of law but before 
representatives of the Special Committee; that they 
were not obliged to answer any questions or to reveal 
any information which they did not wish to disclose; 
and that their names would be kept secret in order to 
safeguard their personal security. 

The Special Committee praised the observers in this 
way: “In carrying out their work . . . the observers have 
capably and loyally served the United Nations, fre- 
quently under difficult and dangerous conditions.” It 
noted that two members of the group, Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. H. Good, of the United Kingdom, an ob- 
server, and Lieutenant W. O. Wagner, a United States 
Air Force pilot, had died in an air crash while on duty 
on February 17, 1949. Observer G. Maury, of France, 
was gravely injured as a result of the explosion of a 
road mine. 


A Changed Situation 


In a supplementary report on September 16, 1949, 
the Special Committee called aitention to the virtual 
elimination of large-scale guerrilla activity along the 
northern Greek frontiers, to the fact that large numbers 
of guerrillas had fled across the frontiers, especially into 
Albania, and to the closing by Yugoslavia of its frontier 
with Greece. 

In November 1949, therefore, while continuing the 
Special Committee in being and reaffirming its mandate, 
the Assembly added some new elements to its terms of 
reference in view of these changes in the situation. As 
in preceding years, it called on the states concerned to 
cease rendering assistance and support to the guerrillas 


fighting against Greece, but on this occasion it directed 
its call to Albania, Bulgaria and the other states con- 
cerned, omitting special mention of Yugoslavia. 

In April 1950 the Special Committee decided to re- 
duce the number of observers working in the northern 
frontier areas. The Committee agreed that the calm 
situation prevailing at that time on the Greek-Yugoslav 
frontier, combined with the elimination of large-scale _ 
guerrilla activity along the Greek-Albanian and Greek- 
Bulgarian frontiers, demanded a reassessment of fron- 
tier observation requirements. A reduction of one-third 
in the actual strength took effect on June 15. 


As a result of the military defeats inflicted on the 
Greek guerrillas in August and September 1949, the 
alteration in the political and military situation and, in 
particular, the closing of the Greek-Yugoslav frontier, 
certain changes in the organization of the observation 
system were put into effect late in November, largely 
aimed at introducing more flexibility. The chief observer 
was to ensure in his rotation of personnel, for instance, 
that a team of at least two observers would be present 
at all times in each of the six zones of observation. 


As before, the bulk of evidence available to the Spe- 
cial Committee bearing on external support of the 
Greek guerrillas and frontier relations between Greece 
and its northern neighbors came from the testimony of 
witnesses questioned by the observers, supplemented 
whenever possible by investigation at the scene of 
incidents. 


Because of the generally quieter situation which pre- 
vailed, the total number of witnesses questioned was 
considerably smaller than during the corresponding 
period of 1948-49. Thus, from September 17, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950, 238 witnesses were questioned, of which 
slightly more than half, apart from guerrillas, were 
Greek nationals. Testimony was also taken from cap- 
tured and surrendered guerrillas, as well as from refu- 
gees from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

The Special Committee reported on July 31, 1950, 
that diplomatic and good neighborly relations between 
Greece, on the one hand, and Albania and Bulgaria, on 
the other, did not exist. Diplomatic relations existed, 
however, between Greece and Yugoslavia, and an agree- 
ment was reached between the two Governments on 
May 21, 1950, for an exchange of Ministers. There 
was evidence, the Special Committee said, to indicate 
that Bulgaria, in particular, had continued to give 
moral and material assistance to guerrilla raiding and 
sabotage parties on and near the Greek border. 

Aid of this nature to the Greek guerrillas on the part 
of Bulgaria and also Albania had been considerably 
reduced because of the flight of the bulk of the guer- 
rillas from Greek territory, but it had not ceased. The 
Special Committee believed that the continuing potential 
threat to Greek political independence and territorial 
integrity was to be found chiefly in Bulgaria. 


The Special Committee considered that the vigilance 
of the United Nations had been and remained a signifi- 
cant factor in maintaining peace in the Balkans. Never- 





theless, the remaining problems of the Greek guerrilla 
warfare and outstanding international difficulties with 
regard to the Greek question still constituted a source 
of danger, if of a modified nature. 

On December 1, 1950, the Assembly again continued 
the Special Committee in being, with the same terms 
of reference and administrative arrangements, until the 
sixth session of the Assembly unless, meanwhile, the 
Special Committee itself recommended its own dissolu- 
tion to the Assembly’s Interim Committee. 

In view of the continued cooperation of the Greek 
Government with the Special Committee, the Commit- 
tee continued to have full facilities for investigating 
Greek complaints in Greece. On the other hand, be- 
cause of the absence of any cooperation on the part of 
Albania and Bulgaria, it again found it impossible to 
undertake any investigation on the northern side of the 
frontiers concerning Albanian and Bulgarian com- 
plaints, the majority of which dealt with alleged air 
space violations. However, wherever possible, investiga- 
tion was undertaken within Greece itself regarding these 
complaints although, because they were received be- 
latedly, prompt investigation was impossible. Albania 
and Bulgaria, ignoring the Special Committee, addressed 
their complaints to United Nations Headquarters, and 
these, in turn, were forwarded to the Special Commit- 
tee in Greece. 

United Nations observers investigated within Greece 
the more significant frontier incidents, and the Special 
Committee watched carefully for new signs of improved 
frontier relations between Greece and Albania and 
Greece and Bulgaria. 

“There have been no such signs,” the Special Com- 
mittee reported on August 15, 1951, however, “and 
relations on the two frontiers remain much the same 
as they were in July 1950.” 

The observers reported, for instance, that there was 
no contact between the frontier guards of Greece and 
Albania and that the tension existing along that frontier 
had not lessened. As for the Greek-Bulgarian frontier, 
normal frontier relations did not exist. Several frontier 
meetings had been held between Greek and Bulgarian 
military authorities, but these produced no general im- 
provement in relations. 


Threat Changed in Character 


The Committee cited as an interesting indication of 
the attitude adopted by the Bulgarian frontier authori- 
ties toward United Nations observers and of frontier 
relations generally the testimony of two deserters from 
the Bulgarian army. These stated that Bulgarian fron- 
tier units had received orders to the effect that, when 
United Nations observers were known to be in the area, 
care was to be exercised to avoid the creation of any 
frontier incidents. 

The Special Committee noted with satisfaction the 
continued improvement in Greek-Yugoslav relations. 

The Committee concluded in this report that the 
threat to the political independence and territorial in- 


tegrity of Greece had changed in character since the 
retreat from Greece of the guerrillas in 1949. This 
change had resulted in tension in the Balkans by rea- 
son of the actively hostile attitude in certain East and 
Central European states toward Greece. That was why 
the Special Committee deemed it inadvisable to recom- 
mend its own dissolution. 

There had been ample evidence, the Committee said, 
to show that guerrilla groups had been trained for 
their subversive work in Greece at special schools for 
Greek guerrillas in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. By means of a widespread and highly organized 
network extending from those three countries through 
Romania to Bulgaria, they were infiltrated secretly into 
Greece. The groups were instructed, equipped and fre- 
quently also armed in Bulgaria and then aided by the 
Bulgarian authorities to cross and, in some cases, 
later to recross the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. There had 
also been at least one characteristic instance of a similar 
group from Eastern Europe returning to Greece through 
Albania with the assistance of the Albanian authorities. 

Therefore, the Special Committee recommended 
among other things that the Assembly consider the ad- 
visability of maintaining United Nations vigilance over 
the Balkans in the light of the existing nature of the 
threat to peace in that area. 

On December 7, 1951, the General Assembly ex- 
pressed its deep appreciation of the invaluable services 
rendered for the preservation of peace and security in 
the Balkans by the members of the Special Committee 
and expressed its warm gratitude for the gallantry with 
which the observers had carried out their difficult and 
dangerous task. It then decided to discontinue the Spe- 
cial Committee within sixty days. Thus another phase 
in the troublesome Greek question was brought to a 
close. 

The Special Committee, when formed, was to have 
consisted of representatives of eleven states — Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Poland, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States. However, despite repeated in- 
vitations to do so, Poland and the Soviet Union never 
appointed representatives. They contended that the 
Committee’s functions and terms of reference violated 
the sovereignty of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

In another resolution adopted on the day it discon- 
tinued the Special Committee, the Assembly requested 
the Peace Observation Commission to establish a 
Balkan Subcommission. The Commission, it recalled, 
had been established by the Assembly late in 1950 so it 
could observe and report on the situation in any area 
where international tension existed the continuance of 
which was likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. The Assembly considered 
that the situation in the Balkans might require prompt 
observation as thus contemplated. 

The Subcommission, composed of from three to five 
members, and with its seat at United Nations Head- 
quarters, was given authority to dispatch observers to 





any area of international tension in the Balkans on the 
request of any state or states concerned, but only to 
the territory of states consenting thereto; to visit, if 
necessary, any area in which such observation was being 
conducted; and to consider data submitted to it by its 
members or observers and to report as necessary to the 
Peace Observation Commission and to the Secretary- 
General for the information of Member states. 


The New Observers 


On January 23, 1952, the Commission established 
the Balkan Subcommission composed of representatives 
of Colombia, France, Pakistan, Sweden and the United 
States. Eight days later, at Greece’s request for the im- 
mediate dispatch of observers to its frontier areas, the 
Subcommission, at its first meeting, decided to conduct 
observation there and invited Colombia, France, Pak- 
istan, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States each to make one observer available, the British 
officer to serve as principal observer. The services of 
six of the Special Committee’s observers then available 
in Greece were to be continued meanwhile until the 
new observers arrived or until the Subcommission made 
alternative arrangements. 

Bulgaria made known in a letter to the United Na- 
tions Secretariat on March 7 that it regarded establish- 
ment of the Subcommission “as a shameless violation 
of the United Nations Charter enabling American im- 
perialism to penetrate even deeper into the Balkans 
under cover of the United Nations and impairing the 
sovereignty of al‘ the Balkan countries including the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria.” 

While affirming its determination to defend the peace, 
Bulgaria declared that it did not recognize the Subcom- 
mission and would not collaborate with it in any way. 

The observers, the Subcommission reminded them, 
should be guided by the fact that they were working 
for the highest international body, the United Nations. 
They should discharge their duties accordingly and be- 
have with impartiality, loyalty, conscientiousness and 
tact. 

A manual for these new observers, as later adopted 
by the Subcommission, provided that they should not 
carry arms, but, when necessary, they might request 
local military authorities to provide them with an armed 
escort. Unless considered essential, they should not 
proceed to any location in which their personal safety 
was not reasonably provided for by the Government 
in whose territory they were operating. 

When in areas of military operations they should not 
involve themselves or remain in situations which might 
expose them to the risk of being killed, wounded or cap- 
tured. If captured, they should ask to be returned to 
their own headquarters or, failing that, to be handed over 
to the nearest representative of their own government. 

During 1952 up to about the end of August, the 
new observers were extremely busy. In addition to sub- 
mitting periodic reports as instructed by the Subcom- 
mission, they found reason to submit special reports on 
four different occasions: one regarding a frontier in- 


cident on the Greek-Albanian frontier in mid-July 
in which a Greek shepherd was killed and another 
wounded; another regarding frontier incidents late in 
July along the Evros River — the old trouble spot on 
the Greek-Bulgarian frontier — during which four 
Greek citizens were killed and four others were 
wounded; a third regarding incidents in early August 
in the same area at the Island of Gamma; and a fourth 
regarding an incident on August 12 on the Belles 
Mountains at the Greek-Bulgarian frontier, during 
which two Greek soldiers were killed. 

Observers were in the vicinity of the frontier incident 
involving the shepherds when the incident occurred. 
They proceeded by mule to a village in a mountainous 
area on the Greek-Albanian frontier to question four 
Greek witnesses — two shepherds and two soldiers — 
but the actual scene of the incident they did not directly 
observe for fear that an inspection at that time might 
lead to another incident. The Greek frontier commander 
later attempted to deliver a letter of protest to the Al- 
banian military authorities, but this proved to be impos- 
sible because of the lack of contact between Greek and 
Albanian frontier forces. 

The observers’ second special report concerned Evros 
River incidents on July 26 and 27. These occurred when 
a Greek, driving his cattle to water, was shouted at by 
Bulgarians on the Greek side of the then existing main 
course of the river and told to take his cattle away. The 
casualties occurred when shots were exchanged during 
investigation by Greek patrols. 


The observers reported that the flow of water in the 
river at that point and at that time of the year was small 
and could easily be waded. High lands in the river bed 
formed islands when the volume of water was greater, 
but at that time there were no islands, and the flow of 
water was near the Bulgarian mainland. To reach the 
high lands persons from the Bulgarian side would have 
to wade through the river current; but from the Greek 
side dry river-bed sand connected the high ground with 
the mainland of Greece, and no water had to be crossed 
to reach those spots. 

“There will be repeated trouble in the area over the 
high ground in the river bed that forms islands only part 
of the year,” the observers commented, “unless some 
permanent and firm demarcation is formed to satisfy 
both the Greek and Bulgarian Governments.” 

The third special report, dated August 11, concerned 
incidents during the period of August 5 to 9 involving 
the same disputed river territory. By the time the report 
was made, conditions had become almost normal. 

On August 5, the acting principal observer was noti- 
fied by the Greek liaison service that the Greek Govern- 
ment had issued a verbal ultimatum through a loud- 
speaker to the Bulgarians to clear Gamma Island. An 
observer team was requested to go to the area. 

The nature of the warnings to the Bulgarians was 
that, since they refused to accept a protest letter about 
the Gamma Island incidents of July 26 and 27, they 
must leave or be driven out with arms. The firing was on 





Greek territory, and no one outside the island should be 
afraid, the Greeks said. 

Two observers dispatched to the area reached 
Dhikaia in the afternoon of August 6 and made contact 
with the local Greek military authorities, after which 
they cabled to observer headquarters in Salonika that 
they had been informed that large forces were ready on 
both sides, and that the Greek forces intended to apply 
force to recapture Gamma Island. A dangerous situa- 
tion might thus develop, but immediate intervention by 
the United Nations might save the situation. 

The team was informed that the Greek military com- 
mander intended to recapture the island the next morn- 
ing, but that if assurance could be given that the 
United Nations would do something he was prepared to 
postpone action for twenty-four hours. The observers 
explained that they had no power to make promises 
that the United Nations would intervene in the matter. 


Need to Define the Boundary 


The team was in the field on August 7 and observed 
the firing which took place on the island through more 
than seven hours. 

They had observed meanwhile that on the Greek side 
there were adequate forces on the ground to carry out 
the initial task of recapturing Gamma, as well as to 
cope with the situation if it worsened. At no time, the 
observers reported, did it appear that the Greek forces 
were going to launch an attack against Bulgaria. 

Mortars, anti-tank guns and machine-guns were fired 
by the Greeks intermittently throughout the day. The 
observers ascertained that the Greek army had taken all 
precautionary measures humanly possible to make cer- 
tain that no rounds of fire dropped on the Bulgarian 
side of the river. However, one high explosive shell did 
land in Bulgarian territory. 

The observers were informed that troops would be 
sent to recapture Gamma, but no troops went that 
first day, the Greek Government having meanwhile an- 
nounced that it did not intend to send troops to Gamma. 
There was no response to the Greek fire from the 
Bulgarian side. 

On August 8, the Greek Government again an- 
nounced on the radio its intention not to send troops, 
but every time the Greek army observed movement on 
the island it opened fire. The same occurred the next 
day, too, but Bulgarian farmers continued to work in 
their fields opposite to Gamma across the river, and 
the situation appeared to have been restored almost to 
normal. The opinion of the observers was that serious 
consequences were avoided because the Greek army 
changed in time its previous intention of occupying 
Gamma and decided not to send troops, and because 
there was no response from the Bulgarians to the 
Greek fire. 

To avoid further deterioration in Greek-Bulgarian 
relations, the observers believed, arrangements had to 
be made to define the boundary permanently. 

Trouble at Gamma kept cropping up for several 


months. In a routine tour of the Greek-Bulgarian fron- 
tier area late in September 1952, observers ascertained 
that outwardly the general situation appeared quiet, 
with peasants working in their fields close to the river. 
The observers were informed by the Greeks that on 
four occasions during September machine-gun and 
mortar fire had been opened on Gamma by the Greek 
army during the hours of nightfall because movements 
had been heard on the island, and the original order 
to open fire in such cases was still in force. No Greeks 
were permitted to go to the island. 

The observers remained convinced “that the possi- 
bility of future incidents occurring in this area will con- 
tinue until such time as a firm agreement is reached be- 
tween the Greek and Bulgarian authorities with regard 
to the precise line of the frontier in the Evros River 
sector”. 

The Belles Mountain incident of August 12 was dealt 
with in the observers’ fourth special report dated August 
27. Two Greek soldiers from a patrol of six men were 
reported killed, and two United Nations observers in- 
vestigated. From the statements of witnesses, the ob- 
servers gathered that the two soldiers who were killed 
were on Greek territory when fire was opened on them 
by Bulgarians. They had no aggressive intentions when 
they were near the frontier but had gone there to fetch 
water from a spring. The observers considered that the 
incident, which appeared to have occurred without any 
provocation, was a result of existing tension. 

This incident was the subject of a meeting between 
Greek and Bulgarian officers on August 18, on Bul- 
garian territory. The Bulgarians were willing to hand 
over the bodies and weapons of the two Greek soldiers 
provided the Greeks signed a protocol stating that the 
soldiers had violated Bulgarian territory. This the 
Greeks would not do, for they contended that the in- 
cident was an open violation of Greek territory by the 
Bulgarians. 

During 1952 into August, Albania and Bulgaria fre- 
quently filed protests with the Secretariat. Bulgaria 
complained chiefly of alleged acts of provocation by 
Greek authorities along their border (Bulgarian frontier 
patrols had been fired on from Greek territory) and of 
alleged violation of Bulgarian air space by Greek air- 
craft. The Albanian protests mainly concerned alleged 
violations of air space. This hostile activity, Albania 
charged, was a threat to peace and served “the plans 
of the Anglo-American imperialists to launch a third 
world war”. 

Greece, on the other hand, contended that the Al- 
banian and Bulgarian complaints were baseless and un- 
warranted. The stereotyped repetition by organs of the 
Cominform of such fabricated charges did not pro- 
mote an improvement in the political climate in the 
Balkan area, Greece asserted. 

Greece itself, which cooperated fully with the ob- 
servers and with the Subcommission, also protested on 
several occasions concerning incidents on the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier involving “continued violations, on 





the part of the Bulgarian authorities, of Greek territorial 
integrity”. 

In the observers’ first regular situation report on con- 
ditions in the northern frontier areas of Greece, sent to 
the Subcommission on April 22, 1952, the general situa- 
tion was reported to be quiet. The weather was still 
very severe, and many of the roads and passes on the 
frontier were snowbound. The observers made two in- 
spection tours of the frontier in March. 

Normal frontier relations did not exist on the Greek- 
Albanian frontier, and there were no contacts between 
Greek and Albanian frontier personnel. Because of the 
deep snow, Greek posts were not manned permanently 
but were merely patrolled. The Greek military authori- 
ties reported that Albanian frontier posts were similarly 
not permanently manned. At only two permanently 
manned posts were Greek and Albanian sentries posted 
within a few yards of each other. 

Three inspection tours of the Greek-Bulgarian fron- 
tier were made by observers in March and early April, 
when the entire length of the frontier was covered. Nor- 
mal frontier relations did not exist, and frontier contacts 
between Greek and Bulgarian military personnel were 
negligible. At only one point on the frontier was there 
a possibility of informal contact. Here, at Koula, north 
of Salonika, apparently it was relatively easy for the 
Greek military authorities to make contact with their 
Bulgarian opposite numbers. 

“An informal contact of this type was observed by a 
team of observers when visiting the Koula frontier post 
on March 26,” the principal observer reported. “While 
observing the line of the frontier from the high ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the Greek frontier post, ob- 
servers noted that the four or five Bulgarian soldiers 
who had been watching from the disused railway bridge 
which crosses the frontier had apparently summoned an 
officer. The Bulgarian officer, upon arrival on the 
bridge, waved in the direction of the observers, and a 
Bulgarian-speaking Greek army soldier was sent by his 
superior officer to the frontier line. He advanced along 
the railway bridge but kept within Greek territory. He 
saluted, and his salute was returned by the Bulgarian 
officer. A conversation then ensued which to all appear- 
ances was conducted in a correct manner. By the casual 
manner in which this contact was made it would appear 
that such meetings, if not frequent, occur quite often.” 

Allegations of frontier incidents made by Bulgaria 
were investigated on the Greek side of the frontier, and 
the Greek frontier authorities in each case categorically 
denied that any incidents had taken place on the dates 
and in the areas mentioned. 

A minor incident on June 2 was brought to the atten- 
tion of the observers by the Greek liaison service. This 
involved the temporary abduction of a nineteen-year-old 
Greek peasant farmer from Greek into Bulgarian terri- 
tory. When questioned by observers, he stated that he 
had been apprehended by four Bulgarian civilians, taken 
across the frontier and later questioned by Bulgarian of- 
ficers, through an interpreter, with regard to the military 
situation in the area where he lived. Afterwards he was 


accompanied to the frontier by two Bulgarian officers 
and there released. 

The improvement in the. relations between Greece 
and Bulgaria through the succeeding months is indicated 
in the periodic reports to the Balkan Subcommission 
from the observers between October 6, 1952, and April 
19, 1954. Thus, in the third report, covering the period 
from July 5 to October 5, 1952, the principal observer 
wrote that the general situation on the Greek-Albanian 
frontier was quiet and no recent frontier incidents had 
been reported by the Greek authorities. On a routine 
tour of the frontier in September, the observers had 
learned that there had been no contact at all between 
Greek and Albanian frontier personnel. All Greek fron- 
tier forces, the observers were told, had been given 
orders not to approach the line of the frontier in order 
to avoid the possibility of incidents. So far as could be 
ascertained by the observers, this policy was being 
adhered to. 

Apart from the incidents in the Belles Mountain area 
and the unchanged situation at Gamma Island, the re- 
mainder of the Greek-Bulgarian frontier had been calm. 

Again, on June 6, 1953, the situation along the 
Greek-Albanian and Greek-Bulgarian frontiers was re- 
ported to have been quiet in general: no serious frontier 
incidents had occurred during the previous three 
months. Routine tours of the frontier areas had been 
made and several witnesses had been questioned in 
connection with various minor incidents. 

Regarding two such incidents in October, at the 
island of Alpha, also in the Evros River, letters of pro- 


test were submitted by the Greek military authorities to 
the Bulgarian frontier authorities, but a frontier meeting 
requested by the Greeks to investigate the incidents did 
not materialize as the Bulgarian representatives did no* 


appear. 


A Mixed Commission Established 


A frontier meeting did take place in December, how- 
ever, on the initiative of the Bulgarian authorities, to ar- 
range the handing over of a Greek citizen who had fled 
to Bulgaria in 1950. The meeting, reported the observ- 
ers, was productive inasmuch as the Greek citizen was 
duly surrendered to the Greek authorities. 

On April 5, 1953, at the request of the Greek liaison 
service, an observer team was sent to investigate the 
death by shooting of a Greek soldier the previous day 
on a hitherto quiet sector of the Greek-Bulgarian fron- 
tier. From the evidence available, the observers re- 
ported, the incident appeared to have been a premedi- 
tated and provocative act on the part of the Bulgarians. 

Other incidents during the three months from Jan- 
uary 6 to April 5, 1953, were of a very minor character. 
The observers continued to make routine tours of the 
frontier areas and to interrogate witnesses in connection 
with frontier incidents. 

The Gamma Island situation came to the immediate 
attention of the observers again on May 12, 1953, when 
they reported receiving information from the Greek 
liaison service that a group of Bulgarian soldiers had 





landed on the island on May 4 and had commenced to 
dig trenches and machine-gun nests. After later investi- 
gation, the observers commented that if this excavation 
was to be in connection with machine-gun posts, such 
posts would have had little military value, for they were 
in full view of the dominating high ground on the Greek 
side of the frontier and thus could easily be neutralized 
by fire from Greek military posts. 

By reason of the standing orders for Greek military 
forces in the area, machine-gun and mortar fire was 
opened on the island on both May 4 and May 5. There 
was no return fire from the Bulgarian soldiers. 

Reporting these incidents to the Subcommission by 
letter on the same day — May 12 — the principal ob- 
server stated: 

“It is understood that the Greek Government is sub- 
mitting an official letter of protest with regard to this 
occurrence stating, inter alia, that no Greek military or 
civilian personnel will be permitted access to Island 
Gamma until such time as a firm agreement has been 
reached with the Bulgarian Government with regard to 
this and other islets lying in the Evros River frontier 
sector and with this end in view is willing to participate 
in negotiations through the normal channels. 

“It is also understood that the Greek Government 
communication asks for the complete reciprocity of the 
Bulgarian Government with respect to prohibiting ac- 
cess for Bulgarian military and civilian personnel to 
Island Gamma, adding that Greek military forces will 
continue to open fire on the island if any movements are 
seen thereon. 

“A final solution of the question of the islets lyine 
in the Evros River may only be achieved by a meeting 
of a mixed Greek-Bulgarian committee in order to agree 
on a reasonable working arrangement and mutual un- 
derstanding for the peaceful and effective supervision of 
these islets. Such a proposal has already been made by 
the former United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans in 1950 and more recently by this observer 
group in August 1952. 

“It is suggested, therefore, that to avoid the possi- 
bility of more serious incidents occurring in this area, 
and at the same time to take advantage of the recent 
change in the general political atmosphere, the Balkan 
Subcommission might wish to consider the possibility 
of addressing communications to both the Greek and 
Bulgarian Governments asking for their cooperation in 
the establishment of a mixed committee to meet at an 
early date in order to explore methods of reaching 
agreement on this question.” 

Reporting the May 4 incident to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on May 6, the permanent representative of Greece 
to the United Nations repeated a proposal previously 
made for the setting up of a mixed Greek-Bulgarian 
commission, with or without the participation of United 
Nations representatives, for the replacement of the 
pyramids marking the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. 

“Indeed, past experience has taught that if a defec- 
tive frontier demarcation is not always the root of a 
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troubled frontier situation, its correction may contribute 
to the improvement of that situation”, the Greek repre- 
sentative said. “On this score the Greek-Yugoslav pre- 
cedent is a case in point.” 

On the earlier occasion, although the Greek proposal 
was forwarded to the Bulgarian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs by the Secretary-General, no answer was re- 
ceived. Therefore, while strongly protesting against “the 
continuance of the Bulgarian violation of Greek terri- 
torial integrity”, Greece stated its view that any action 
taken by the Greek armed forces in answer to this new 
Bulgarian “violation” should be regarded as “merely 
directed to preserving Gamma Island as ‘no man’s land’ 
until a boundary demarcation can be effected, as we 
have repeatedly asked at different occasions”. 

On June 22, the Bulgarian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs informed the Secretary-General that Bulgaria ac- 
cepted Greece’s proposal for a mixed commission com- 
posed of representatives of the two countries, without 
the participation of a United Nations representative. The 
commission would provide, on the spot, for the de- 
marcation of the frontier line between the two countries 
on the river and for the replacement of damaged or 
destroyed pyramids along the rest of the Greek-Bul- 
garian frontier. Bulgaria considered that such a com- 
mission could be set up and should begin to function as 
soon as possible. 

Three days later, Greece informed the Secretary- 
General that two representatives of the Greek general 
staff would be ready for a preliminary contact with a 
Bulgarian delegation at the frontier on July 10 or any 
later mutually convenient date. The purpose of such 
a meeting would be to determine the definitive compo- 
sition of the mixed Greek-Bulgarian commission and 
its further work. 

On July 2, Bulgaria accepted the Greek proposal 
for a preliminary meeting on July 10 and named its 
two representatives. 


Trend of Improving Relations 


This is the meeting on which the principal observer 
pinned his hopes in his periodic report of June 30 
in which he stated, “It is hoped that the forthcoming 
meeting between Greek and Bulgarian military author- 
ities will lead to the formation of a mixed frontier 
commission and will pave the way to a solution of all 
outstanding frontier problems, more particularly those 
relating to the Evros River sector”. x 

A brief cablegram to the Subcommission from the 
observers on July 11 stated tersely that the frontier 
meeting had taken place the previous day. Agreement 
was reached and protocols were signed which would be 
submitted to the two Governments. 

Thus, in the next periodic report on October 1, 
1953, the observers were able to say that “by reason 
of the establishment of the mixed Greek-Bulgarian 
Frontier Commission and the negotiations resulting 
therefrom, no routine tours were made in the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier area during the period [July 1 to 
September 30]”. The report was concerned solely with 





tne Greek-Albanian frontier area—which had deen 
quiet except for one minor frontier incident. 

On November 27, 1953, Greece requested the Balkan 
Subcommission to consider the possibility of limiting 
to three the number of observers in Greece and of 
continuing their services through July 31, 1954. 

“The Greek Government,” it said, “entertains the 
hope that the trend of its relations with the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria and eventually with the People’s 
Republic of Albania may render possible the discon- 
tinuance of the military observers’ mission in Greece 
even before that date”. 

On December 21, the Subcommission decided unani- 
mously to limit the number of observers to three, in 
addition to the principal observer, and to continue 
their services through July 31 as suggested by Greece. 
The Subcommission also took note with satisfaction of 
the improved situation along Greece’s frontiers with 
Albania and Bulgaria. 

The observers’ eighth periodic report dated January 
1, 1954, noted that the improvement in Greek-Bul- 
garian relations resulting primarily from the work of 
the Mixed Frontier Commission had led to a more 
peaceful situation along the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. 
The agreement arrived at by the Commission had been 
signed at Salonika two days earlier. 

Two minor incidents on the Greek-Albanian frontier 
had been examined by observers during the three- 
month period, but the general situation there was quiet. 
This situation remained unchanged up to April 12, the 
date of the observers’ ninth periodic report. 


Finally, Greece indicated on May 14 that it would be 
agreeable to the discontinuance of the observers’ mission 
in Greece as of August 1. That mission had been “a 
great United Nations endeavor in the interests of inter- 
national peace and security”, it said. However, Greece 
considered that maintenance of the Balkan Subcommis- 
sion itself for one more year would serve a useful 


purpose. 
Thus, meeting briefly on May 28, the Subcommission 
agreed unanimously to discontinue the mission as 


requested. At the same time, the Subcommission ex- 
pressed its great satisfaction at the successful comple- 
tion of the tasks assigned to the observers and con- 
gratulated them on their work. 

Through the two and a half years that the Subcom- 
mission has been watching the situation along Greece’s 
frontiers, the various reports from the observers have 
been signed by successive principal observers—Briga- 
dier H.W.D. McDonald, Colonel J.G.E. Reid and 
Brigadier Herbert E. A. Morris — and during one pe- 
riod by an acting principal observer, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Orval J. Abel. 

The remaining personnel of a once extensive and 
active observer operation who thus will bring to a close 
a job well done for the United Nations and for inter- 
national peace are Brigadier Morris, of the United 
Kingdom, and three observers, Major J. Gacon, of 
France, Major Conrad J. Schildt, of Sweden, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wayne M. Bundy, of the United States 
Air Force. 


Strong Deterrent to Aggression 


The use of military observers as a possibility for fur- 
ther developing the preventive power of collective se- 
curity under the United Nations was emphasized by the 
first Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, in a speech he 
made in April 1953. 

“I believe,” he said, “that this system of military ob- 
servers should be used more widely. The presence of 
such observers, representing the world community of 
nations, is a strong deterrent to any government tempted 
to send military forces, either openly or under cover, 
across a national boundary. Furthermore, the United 
Nations can thereby be provided promptly with the facts 
by its own representatives and the guilty party be more 
readily determined. 

“It seems to me that the Member governments would 
be wise to send United Nations observers to any area 
where there is fear that aggression or illegal intervention 
may occur.” 








POWERED FI 


| sascasegeee with motor-driven boats should catch 

more fish than those who depend on muscle and 
wind. This would seem to be so simple a proposition 
as not to need demonstration. 

Obviously, powered fishing sends men to sea faster 
and farther in search of the schools of fish and keeps 
them moving with the fish when they are found, without 
depending on wind. Motors haul greater quantities of 
nets and lines with a speed and ease impossible for 
human muscles to achieve. 

Yet in this near atomic age, many fisher folk follow 
the piscatorial practices of their ancestors. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization believes the reason is 
that the demonstration of power’s greater efficiency has 
not been made to them. 

The sea covers more than half the surface of the 
earth but produces only about one per cent of what we 
two and a half billion people eat. All the seas, and par- 
ticularly the tropical seas, are not the rich storehouses 
of fish that popular fancy makes them. Tropical seas, 
no matter how efficiently worked, never compare in 
yield with the rich shallow banks of the North Atlantic. 

Yet FAO believes that the tropical seas can be fished 
for far heavier yields without fear of exhausting the sup- 
ply. Greater yields, however, will depend mainly on 
mechanization of fishing craft and gear. 

Normal winds in the tropics are weak and inconstant. 
[he progress of the simple sailing boats to the fishing 
grounds and back is slower and of pitifully smaller 
range when there is no wind at all and the men strain 
at the oars and push with poles. The work is hard and 
the yields are low. 

In Ceylon, for instance, there are about 60,000 people 
whose main occupation is fishing. Among them they 
take a total of about 30,000 tons of fish a year, which 
breaks down to an average of half a ton per year or 
about twenty pounds per week for each fisherman. 

Further north, on the Coromandel Coast, in India, 
the take of about 140,000 fishermen hits the same 
average, a deplorably low one compared with yields per 
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Outboards have been successfully fitted to fishing canoes. 
The first engine installed in a fishing boat 

in Ceylon was an inboard. Ceylonese fishermen 
experimented for six months with fishing 

in powered boats. Trials convinced them that 

it was economical to purchase the motors 

and pay for their maintenance and upkeep. This 

has been the general reaction wherever 


the experiment has been tried. 





SHING PAYS 


man in the more advanced fishing areas of the world. 
Iceland’s average annual take per fisherman is around 
thirty-eight tons, or about 1,400 pounds per week. 

Is a mechanized fishing industry the prerogative of 
an advanced community? Can fishermen of under- 
developed countries be persuaded that motors make 
sense? Can they learn to use and maintain them? Most 
practically, can they afford to use them? FAo’s experi- 
ence in mechanizing fishing in seven underdeveloped 
countries is that no fisherman can afford to be without 
the help of an engine. 

The poorer the fishing in an area, the greater the 
fisherman’s need for power to go further to sea in search 
of fish and to move swiftly and easily with the schools 
when they are found. If an area is just a little too poor to 
support a powered fisherman, it is usually a great deal 
more too poor to support an unpowered one. Even in 
very poor fishing communities, engines in boats more 
than pay for themselves in extra catches. The conclu- 
sions have been tested and proved valid several times. 

In Ceylon at the end of 1951 a steam-trawler was the 
only motor-powered fishing boat in operation. Fao 
sent a master fisherman and later a marine engineer to 
the country to advise on mechanization of the industry. 

Last spring, FAO supplied three small diesel marine 
engines which were installed in three Ceylonese fisher- 
men’s boats. The fishermen received some instruction 
on how to maintain them and some advice on how to 
use their new equipment. Then they were left to their 
own devices. Six months later they were asked whether 
they wanted to buy the motors. If they thought the 
motors were not worth the money, FAO would take 
them out, restore the boats to their original condition 
and call it a day. All the fishermen jumped at the chance 
of buying the motors. Others in the area clamored for 
more. So, on FAO’s recommendation, another forty 
small diesel marine engines are being provided under 


A Jaffna Ceylon beach seine fisherman. 
His lunch is rice and curry. 


the Colombo Plan and will be sold to Ceylonese fisher- 
men on easy terms. More engines will be provided later. 

In Saudi Arabia not a single powered fishing vessel 
was in service before FAO came on the scene at the end 
of 1952. A fisheries biologist looked into possibilities 
for increasing the catch. His survey showed that the Red 
Sea off Saudi Arabia, although not a rich fishing ground, 
was in some areas capable of yielding commercially 
profitable tonnages of fish. A master fisherman advised 
on exploiting these possibilities. A trawler and crew 
demonstrated modern fishing methods. 

Impressed by FAO’s proof that their offshore re- 
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Danish boat introduced to Ceylon fishermen on 
recommendation of FAO. Catch is mainly bonito. 


sources were valuable, Saudi Arabian authorities are 
sponsoring the formation of a fishing company with a 
capital of more than one million pounds. Ice plants are 
being installed, small powered boats have been ordered, 
and operation of modern power trawlers is planned. The 
fisheries biologist whom FAO sent to the country on a 
six-month appointment has a senior post with the new 
company. 

The pioneer modern demonstration of the capacity of 
a poor fishing community to make powered fishing pay 
was carried out on the Indian coast north of Bombay 
under the guidance of the Bombay State Directorate 
of Fisheries. 

Here, until four or five years ago, fishermen were 
poor and perpetually in debt to the marketers who 
advanced them money in the lean seasons, then fixed 
their own price for catches they bought when the fishing 
was good. It was not uncommon for the son who took 
over his father’s boat to take over his grandfather’s debts 
as well. 

The Bombay Government sponsored the formation 
of dozens of fishing cooperatives, lent them money and 


Becalmed 


gave advice on power fishing. In the brief time since, 
the fishermen have practically paid off all the money it 
cost to equip their boats, have rebuilt their villages, have 
set up schools for their children, and have formed their 
own cooperative marketing organizations. No longer do 
they have to take whatever prices the fish dealers offer. 

These fishermen, FAO believes, have triumphantly 
vindicated the program of mechanization against the 
prophets of doom who said that to give a poor fisherman 
expensive equipment was merely to help him go bank- 
rupt faster. Further, they have shown what a little time, 
a little money and a little advice can do for an under- 
developed fishing industry almost anywhere in the world. 

At present FAO has naval architects and master 
fishermen working in Ceylon, southern India, Liberia 
and Turkey. Marine fisheries mechanization experts 
have worked in Israel and Iraq. Specialists are being 
assigned to advise on the development of powered 
marine fisheries in Chile, Brazil and Iran. 

In many of these countries the importance of fisheries 
industries lies not only in higher economic and social 
standards for fishermen, but equally in the contributions 
of animal protein they can make to the food supply of 
people whose diets are low in all types of protein. 


An outrigger canoe fitted with 
ten horsepower outboard motor. 





The Guatemalan Appeal 


to the United Nations 


(ae TORIELLO, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Guatemala, cabled the President of the Security 
Council on June 19 concerning “events of such gravity 
that my Government feels obliged to appeal to the 
United Nations Security Council in order to prevent 
a disruption of the peace in the American continent.” 

He recalled that on April 1, 1953, his Government 
had informed the United Nations of the intention of 
certain international political groups to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Guatemala. 

Since the recent arrival in Guatemala of arms for 
its armed forces, official United States spokesmen had 
been saying, falsely and tendentiously, that this defence 
equipment was intended for the purpose of attacking 
neighboring Central American countries. 

Guatemala many times had declared that it had no 
aggressive intentions. While it maintained an unshak- 
able policy of friendship and non-intervention, other 
governments, on the other hand, were pursuing a policy 
of hostility and aggressiveness toward Guatemala. 

Nicaragua had unilaterally announced the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations with Guatemala on May 19 
and had given explanations which were false. 

On May 26, unidentified aircraft, flying from the 
direction of Honduras and Nicaragua, had violated 
Guatemalan territory by dropping propaganda leaflets 
inciting the Guatemalan army to rise against the Gov- 
ernment. On June 7 planes dropped similar leaflets 
over various parts of the territory, and on June 14 they 
parachuted arms and ammunition into the area of 
Tiquisate, headquarters of the Compania Agricola de 
Guatemala, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company. 
The arms appeared to be of Soviet and North Amer- 
ican make. 

The Guatemalan Government, reliably informed that 
expeditionary forces in Honduras were preparing to 
invade Guatemalan territory, made representations to 
the Government of Honduras through normal diplo- 
matic channels, requesting it, for the sake of interna- 
tional friendship, to restrain and control those armed 
groups. The Honduran Government replied that those 
elements would be restrained, but in fact no such 
measures were taken. 

On June 15 and 16 there were further flights over 
Guatemalan territory, and on June 17 the Foreign 
Minister appealed directly to the Chancellor of Hon- 


duras and stated that, despite the assurances, the ex- 
peditionary forces preparing to invade Guatemala had 
not been restrained. He demanded that they should be 
disarmed in accordance with international law and the 
agreements in force. 

Nevertheless, the expeditionary forces capturtd the 
Guatemalan frontier post of El Florido in the Depart- 
ment of Chiquimula and later advanced about ten 
miles inside Guatemalan territory. Those forces were 
still in the territory. 

On June 19, the date of the cable, aircraft from the 
direction of Honduras and Nicaragua had invaded 
Guatemala, dropping explosive bombs on stocks of 
fuel in the port of San José and on the city of Retal- 
huleu. At 4 p.m. the same day, P-47-type planes of 
United States make, also from the direction of those 
two countries, attacked the city of Guatamala, machine- 
gunning government buildings and private dwellings 
and bombing military bases. They later attacked the 
military base at San José. 


Charges and Denials 


“The aggressor governments and international pro- 
vocateurs,” the Foreign Minister’s cable asserted, “have 
felt safe in committing such outrages and acts of aggres- 
sion because they know that Guatemala pursues a 
policy of friendly and peaceful relations with her neigh- 
bors, and also more particularly because the policy of 
encircling and boycotting our country which has been 
pursued by United States leaders has left us without an 
air force sufficient to repel repeated acts of aggression. 

“Those governments probably felt safe too because 
they have recently signed military agreements with the 
United States of America, while at the same time the 
Government of Honduras rejected the pact of friend- 
ship and non-aggression offered by my Government to 
that of Honduras in proof of its friendly and peaceable 
intentions.” 

These facts, the cable stated, clearly proved that 
open aggression had been perpetrated by the Govern- 
ments of Honduras and Nicaragua at the instigation 
of certain foreign monopolies whose interests had been 
affected by the progressive policy of the Guatemalan 
Government. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs requested the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council urgently to convene a 





meeting of the Council so that it might take the meas- 
ures necessary to prevent the disruption of peace and 
international security in that part of Central America 
and also to put a stop to the aggression in progress. 

The next day, June 20, the Foreign Minister cabled 
further “facts of the utmost gravity” concerning the 
machine-gunning of a passenger train, the dynamiting 
of a bridge, the tearing up of rails and the destruction 
of telephone and telegraph lines; further air attacks 
by bombing and machine-gunning and the dropping of 
arms by parachute and of subversive propaganda; and 
occupation of townships by mercenary invasion forces. 

One of the aircraft that attacked the capital had 
crashed in Mexico. All the aircraft involved were based 
on airports in the Republic of Honduras. 


In refutation of “false reports published abroad,” 
the Foreign Minister stated that there had been no 
uprising whatever in any part of the Republic and that 
there had been no disorder in the capital or in the 
provinces. The people had turned to the Government 
offering their cooperation and their lives to defend the 
homeland. The army had limited itself to firing at the 
pirate aircraft but would proceed immediately to repel 
by force of arms the aggressive foreign invasion. 

In cablegrams to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil dated June 20 and 22, the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Honduras and Nicaragua rejected as false 
the charges made against their Governments. Nicaragua 
explained that when the Guatemalan Embassy in 
Nicaragua transformed itself into an agency for dis- 
seminating communist propaganda, the Nicaraguan 
Government, without instigation by anyone, decided to 
break off diplomatic relations with Guatemala. Under 
its constitution Nicaragua prohibits any communist 
activity. The only explanation of the offensive state- 
ments made by the Guatemalan Foreign Minister was 
to be found in his Government’s well-known policy of 
extreme anti-Americanism and rejection of anything 
which came from the United States, pursued in order 
to conceal behind that insubstantial and transparent 
shield the communist affiliations which characterized 
it. Honduras and Nicaragua were the only Central 
American countries which had signed military mutual 
assistance agreements with the United States. 


Action by the Council 


When the Security Council met urgently on Sunday, 
June 20, having been called by the President for the 
month, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, 
it had before it a communication setting forth Cuba’s 
understanding that the question first had to be con- 
sidered by the appropriate bodies of the Organization 
of American States, “which bodies must exhaust such 
possibilities of action as our Inter-American system 
affords in such cases.” 

It also had a joint draft resolution submitted by 
Brazil and Colombia noting that Guatemala had sent 
a similar communication to the Inter-American Peace 


Committee, an agency of the Organization of American 
States. The draft resolution proposed that the Council, 
having in mind the provisions of Chapter VIII of the 
Charter of the United Nations dealing with regional 
arrangements and being conscious of the availability 
of Inter-American machinery which could deal effec- 
tively with problems concerning the maintenance of 
peace and security in the Americas, should refer the 
complaint to the Organization of American States for 
urgent consideration. The OAs would be asked to inform 
the Council as soon as possible on measures taken. 

At the meeting, France submitted an amendment, 
which was accepted by the two sponsors, adding that 
the Council, without prejudice to such measures as the 
OAS might take, should call for the immediate termina- 
tion of any action likely to cause bloodshed and should 
request all Members of the United Nations to abstain, 
in the spirit of the Charter, from giving assistance to 
any such action. 

The joint draft resolution as thus amended was put 
to the vote and received ten votes in favor and was 
supported also by Honduras and Nicaragua, which, 
together with Guatemala, were represented at the 
Council table. Guatemala opposed referral of the issue 
to the oas. Since the one vote against was that of a 
permanent member of the Council, the Soviet Union, 
the draft resolution was not adopted. 

Subsequently, France introduced its amendment as 
a separate proposal which was unanimously adopted. 
This omitted any reference to the Oas. 

Voicing his opposition to the proposal to refer the 
issue to the oas, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the Soviet 
Union, maintained that the responsibility for dealing 
with aggression lay with the Security Council and that 
no other body could take its place in this respect. He 
also declared that Guatemala would be overcome while 
the question was still under discussion in the Oas. 

Other representatives, including Mr. Lodge, empha- 
sized that the joint draft resolution was in no way in- 
tended to relieve the Council of its responsibilities but 
sought to employ the Charter machinery providing for 
the use of regional arrangements. Mr. Lodge added 
that the Soviet veto could not fail “to make unbiased 
observers throughout the world come to the conclusion 
that the Soviet Union has designs on the American 
hemisphere.” He continued: “I say to the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union, ‘Stay out of this hemisphere 
and do not try to start your plans and your conspiracies 
over here.’” 

Mr. Lodge also told the Council that, from the in- 
formation so far received by his Government, it ap- 
peared that the situation “does not involve aggression 
but is a revolt of Guatemalans against Guatemalans.” 

In reply, Mr. Tsarapkin said the Council had met to 
consider a case of aggression in which “a Member of 
the United Nations has been subjected to an armed 
attack provoked, organized and carried out by the 
United States of America.” He added: “Aggression is 
indivisible, whether it takes place in the Western, the 
Eastern, the Southern or the Northern Hemisphere.” 





Maintaining that the issue was simply aggression and 
did not involve a dispute with Honduras, Nicaragua or 
any other state, Dr. Eduardo Castillo Arriola, of Guate- 
mala, said: “We cannot go to a regional organization 
to discuss a dispute which does not exist.” He added 
that his Government had not submitted the issue to 
the oas but had notified the Organization’s Peace Com- 
mittee of the invasion and had asked it to adopt no 
position until the Security Council had taken action. 

The Guatemalan representative asked the Council 
to do two things: to send a warning to Honduras and 
Nicaragua calling on them to apprehend the exiles 
and mercenaries who, he said, were invading Guatemala 
from operating and support bases in the two countries; 
and to set up in Guatemala, and in other countries if 
necessary, an observation commission which would 
verify his Government’s charges. His nation, he said, 
was undergoing an international invasion masked as a 
rising of exiles. 

As the meeting ended, Dr. Castillo Arriola told the 
Council that he had communicated its results to his 
Government, which considered that the adopted resolu- 
tion would be a binding prohibition on the dispatch of 
aircraft to bomb Guatemala and would have sufficient 
force to ensure that states would close their frontiers 
with Guatemala to avoid incursions and bloodshed. 


Aggressive Acts Continue” 


Five days later, on June 25, the Council met again, 
at Guatemala’s request. Among various communica- 
tions from Guatemala, there was one, dated June 22, 
stating that the resolution had not been complied with 
by those Members of the United Nations which had 
acquiesced in or assisted from their territories the acts 
of aggression suffered by Guatemala, although it was 
absolutely binding on them under the Charter. 

“During the last forty-eight hours,” the letter affirmed, 
“aggressive acts against my country have continued by 
land, sea and air and have undoubtedly been committed 
from airfields and centres of operations situated outside 
Guatemalan territory while the Guatemalan National 
Army has confined its operations to the defence of the 
national territory and to repelling the aggressors.” 

Guatemala therefore asked for an urgent meeting 
so the Council could use its authority with Honduras 
and Nicaragua to secure the cessation of all assistance 
to or acquiescence in the aggressive acts being com- 
mitted by the mercenary forces. 

Honduras and Nicaragua meanwhile had reiterated 
that they had not participated in the violations of 
territorial integrity complained of by Guatemala. They 
had furthermore expressed their views at a meeting of 
the Inter-American Peace Committee of the OAs on 
June 23, when the Committee endorsed the setting up 
of a commission of inquiry to proceed to Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation to enable the Committee to establish the 
facts and to suggest effective methods of achieving a 
speedy settlement. The Committee expressed the hope 
that Guatemala would see fit to agree. 


In its June 22 letter, Guatemala contended that the 
oas by strict standards of international law could not 
take action for the following reasons: 

Guatemala, the victim of aggression, had, fully 
within its rights, expressly requested that that Organi- 
zation should not deal with the matter; 

Under Article 103 of the Charter, in the event of 
a conflict between the obligations of Guatemala as a 
Member of the United Nations under the Charter and 
any obligations it might have toward the oas, its obliga- 
tions toward the United Nations prevailed; 

Although Guatemala might be considered to belong 
to the Organization, which was the case, so far as this 
specific instance was concerned it had not completed 
the ratification of the Organization’s fundamental agree- 
ments of Rio de Janeiro and Bogota. It followed that 
neither the OAs itself nor the Inter-American Peace 
Committee might deal with the aggression against 
Guatemala; the former for the reason set forth, and the 
latter because it was competent to deal only with 
disputes between the member states, and certainly 
Guatemala had no dispute of any kind with the neigh- 
boring states of Honduras and Nicaragua. 

After a discussion of nearly ‘five hours at the June 
25 meeting, in which all members of the Council par- 
ticipated, the Council voted against adopting the pro- 
visional agenda listing the Guatemalan complaint. The 
vote was four in favor (Denmark, Lebanon, New Zea- 
land and the U.S.S.R.), five against (Brazil, China, 
Colombia, Turkey and the United States) and two 
abstentions (France and the United Kingdom). Those 
opposed to resuming consideration of Guatemala’s 
charges emphasized their belief that the Council should 
await the outcome of the machinery set in motion by 
the Inter-American Peace Committee. 

The Council was told by Brazil and Colombia that 
whether or not Guatemala decided to receive the com- 
mission established by that Committee, the commission 
could perform a useful task by visiting Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 

The position of Denmark, Lebanon and New Zea- 
land was substantially that the correct procedure was 
to place the matter on the agenda, hear what Guatemala 
had to say, and then, if nothing new emerged, adjourn 
to leave the examination, with full confidence, in the 
hands of the Inter-American Committee. 

On June 27, that Committee notified the United 
Nations, among other things, that Guatemala had 
agreed to make facilities, assistance and information 
available to it. However, on July 2, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua informed the Committee that 
their dispute had ceased to exist. The Committee would 
submit a complete report on its activities to the Council. 

Seven days later, Carlos Salazar, Guatemala’s new 
Minister for External Relations, informed the Council 
President that, as the occurrences which had prompted 
the previous Government to appeal to the Council had 
completely ceased and as peace and order had been 
restored, the Junta de Gobierno of Guatemala con- 
sidered there was no reason why the question should 
remain on the Council’s agenda. 
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The rose garden is overlooked 
by the north view from the 
Delegates’ Lounge—in the 
distance can be seen the 
Queensboro Bridge which spans 
New York’s busy East River. 
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URTLE Bay, back in 1640, was fragrant with the first tobacco 

crop grown by two English settlers, George Holmes and Thomas 
Hall. But from the turn of. this century there were few flowers and 
little fragrance until the United Nations took over this area for its 
permanent home. 

Now lawns and shady trees grow where only a few years ago 
stood tenements, warehouses, disused abattoirs and breweries. And 
this year, through no small triumph of landscape gardening, 1,500 
rose bushes, against a background of flowering cherry trees, honey 
locust and hawthornes, bloom on what is actually the roof covering 
a service-drive to the underground garage. 

All the roses in this highlight of the United Nations gardens are 
prize-winning varieties donated by the All-America Rose Selections, 
a rose growers’ association. Those shown on the right are the 1955 
prize winners—from top to bottom: Queen Elizabeth, Jiminy Cricket 
and Tiffany. The public may view the gardens from the General 
Assembly esplanade. 














drranging exchanges of specialists is one way the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization helps solve special 
problems, gives fresh impulse to popular 
education and the spread of culture and fosters 
the growth of understanding among nations. 
UNESCO's role in the restoration of the church 
of Santa Sophia of Ohrid, part of a broad 
Yugoslav government program emphasizing 
Byzantine arts and architecture in Macedonia, 
was to fill the government’s request for a 
mission of monuments specialists to advise 
Yugoslav technicians working on the 

project. Out of this visit grew an exchange 

of artists, architects, engineers and 

artisans seeking knowledge of a special 
order and in the progress gaining an 
understanding of other people’s problems. 








Church overlooks lake 


Restoration o 


ty Ohrid, a lake shore town in mountainous south- 
west Macedonia, the Yugoslav government is com- 
pleting restoration of the church of Santa Sophia. 

There are several Santa Sophias, the most notable, 
of course, majestic Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, built by 
Emperor Justinian in the sixth century. 

Santa Sophia of Ohrid, like its namesake in Istanbul, 
is an historic and religious monument which has served 
as both a church and a mosque. Begun probably in the 
late ninth century, Ohrid’s Santa Sophia is famous and 
important for its outstanding examples of frescoes and 
structures in the style known generally as Byzantine. 

The frescoes were painted between the eleventh and 
fourteenth centuries. As the whitewash coat put on later 
by the Turks is chipped off, the walls reveal more and 
more paintings—a rare panorama of the development 
of the Macedonian school in Byzantine art. 

At the end of the tenth century the church con- 
sisted of a basilica with three naves and a transept, 
a cupola, a vestibule stretching across the western end 
called a narthex and perhaps a portico, a design fol- 
lowed in major churches built throughout Macedonia 
after the eleventh century. Two chapels built on lateral 
apses were added in the twelfth century. In 1314 





Archbishop Gregory added the most important archi- 
tectural feature of this Santa Sophia, an exonarthex 
built on the original narthex. A two story galleried 
arcade flanked by massive cupolaed towers, it is deli- 
cately proportioned. Its charm and grace, which relate 
it to such buildings as the Fondaco dei Turchi and the 
Fondaco degli Arabi (now destroyed) in Venice, is its 
order of arcatures carried by slender columns. 

The restoration of Santa Sophia of Ohrid, a five 
year task scheduled for completion in 1955, and up to 
now on schedule, is a good example of international 
cooperation among specialists, in this case, artists, 
artisans, architects, archeologists and engineers. While 
Yugoslavs working alone might in time have solved all 
the problems the work presented, their way was eased 
and their timetable speeded up by the participation of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, which again proved its efficacy as an 
agency ready, willing and able to supply people with 
special knowledge to fill a particular need. 

Various attempts at restoration of the church, some 
of them harmfully bungling, had been made since the 
fall of the Ottoman Empire in 1912. In 1950, a Com- 
mission of the Institute for the Protection of Historic 


Santa Sophia of Ohrid 


Monuments of the People’s Republic of Macedonia 
made a preliminary study to assess the total damage. 
Dampness, humidity, age and neglect had taken a heavy 
toll. (The atmosphere around Ohrid is so humid that 
malaria is a constant threat.) Worse, the church itself 
lies in a water catching hollow. A good deal of the 
masonry was of inferior quality. In many places the 
foundations were too weak to ho!'d up the superstruc- 
ture. Wooden girders decayed. Ohrid is in earthquake 
territory and in 1905 one cracked the already weakened 
walls. 

Man’s contribution was great. The Turks, who trans- 
formed the church into a mosque in 1466, destroyed the 
archepiscopal throne and the choir. The canopy over 
the high altar was made into a minbar, the platform 
on which the Moslem priest prays. Stones from the 
icon-decorated screen which separated the sanctuary 
from the main part of the church, were used for paving. 

The Turks recovered the whole edifice with a 
roof so heavy that it buckled the vaults and pushed out 
the walls. At an unsettled date the roof, the vaults and 
the cupola fell in. In 1913 Ohridans re-roofed the 
church, again too heavily and putting even more 
pressure on the walls. 
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The south wall of the church was in the worst shape. 
Some members of the Institute Commission thought it 
should be rebuilt. Others recognized that with its 
centuries of tinkering in repairs and reconstructions, 
the wall held the mystery of much of the history of the 
church which is still obscure. The majority voted to 
try pulling it together. 

In view of the complexity of the problem, both as 
to the paintings and the structures, the Commission de- 
cided to ask UNESCO to send an advisory mission. 
Ferdinando Forlatti, an architect and Superintendent 
of Monuments at Venice, had successfully solved simi- 
lar problems in restoring the Palazzo dei Trecente, in 
Venice. Mr. Forlatti accepted the assignment. In Decem- 
ber 1951 UNESCO’s advisory mission, consisting of Mr. 
Forlatti and Cesare Brandi, Director of the Central 
Institute for Restoration of Rome and Yves Froidevaux, 
Chief Architect in charge of Historic Monuments of 
Paris, arrived in Ohrid. 

Ohrid, a picturesque Balkan town about 2,300 feet 
above sea level, has a population of some 12,500 living 
in houses stretched along the rocky slopes of two hills 
and spaced in checkered squares stepping evenly down 
to the shores of glittering Lake Ohrid. The steep, nar- 
row, cobbled streets are lined with narrow houses 
whose upper stories, with accentuated cornices, over- 
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Street in Ohrid 


hang the lower. Most of the houses were built in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by merchants and 
craftsmen who supplied leather goods to the Sultan’s 
court in Constantinople. The interiors are richly deco- 
rated with wood carvings, a handicraft still practiced 
by Ohrid artisans. The houses are grouped on tiers on 
alternate terraces worked out so that each has a view 
of Lake Ohrid. 

The lake, about eighteen miles long and nine miles 
wide, is usually very clear, a characteristic believed to 
account for the Greek name Lychnis by which the 
town and lake were known before their capture by the 
Romans in 168 A.D. Through its lower third runs the 
border with Albania. Fifteen land miles to the south 
lies the northern border of Greece. 

Fishermen’s huts dot the shore of Lake Ohrid which 
feeds a large variety of fish. The most noted is a special 
species of trout. Long ago relays of runners rushed 
from Ohrid to the gourmets in Constantinople. Truta 
Ohridana is a succulent specialty in local restaurants. 
The main occupation of Ohrid residents is spinning 
and weaving wool from the sheep grazed on the broad 
green pastures on the hills. 

Ohrid is 140 miles southwest of Skoplje, the present 
capital of Macedonia. Albania, jutting up the Adriatic 
coast like a little thumb on a big glove, cuts Ohrid off 
from the Adriatic Sea. But once Ohrid was an important 
town on the Via Ignatia, the great highway from Dur- 
azzo, on the Adriatic, to Salonika and the farther 
eastern provinces of the Macedonian Empire. Along this 
dusty path trod troops from Dardania, armies from 
Athens, the legions of Philip and Alexander of Mace- 
don—and from both east and west wandering bal- 
ladeers and sculptors and painters. A milestone from 
the road is in the national museum of the Ohrid region. 


Tracing History 


In the fourth century, Ohrid was mentioned as a 
town with a strong fortress. Crumbled battlements and 
wide gapped walls around the present town attest to 
that. Chronicles again refer to Ohrid in the middle of 
the eighth century as a town bearing the Slav name of 
Ahrida, and the seat of a bishop. 

At the end of the ninth century Kliment and Naum, 
two brothers who were disciples of Cyrille and Meth- 
ode, preached their evangel in and around Ohrid. 
They founded monasteries as centres of Slav culture 
and literacy in an effort to offset the weight of Greek 
culture. 

Specialists are yet undecided as to whether the two 
brothers built Santa Sophia. Discoveries made in the 
course of the restoration will undoubtedly help certify 
the time and date. Supporters of the brothers as 
founders point out that Kliment founded the see of 
Ohrid in 916. Other students favor Tsar Samuel 
(976-1014) who made it the headquarters of a patriar- 
chate. The basilica of Santa Sophia was its cathedral. 

Ohrid then was a town of importance. It was the 
capital of Macedonia, on a big east-west trade route, a 
place where a notable church was almost certain to be 
built. While the fall of the independent dynasty of Mace- 





donia put an end to the patriarchate of Ohrid in 1019, 
Basil I, the Emperor of Byzantium, made it a diocese 
under the jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. 

In the centuries which followed, Ohrid remained the 
cultural centre of the South Slavs. In old Macedonia 
the culture of the east and west blended. The old 
Balkan Byzantine civilization was later orientalized by 
the Turks as evidenced in the still semi-oriental ap- 
pearance of towns in the valley which though modern- 
ized, are stamped by mosques, minarets and Turkish 
cemeteries. 

In sharp contrast is the patriarchal national culture 
of the mountain people. They have preserved their 
beautiful costumes, their typical songs and folk dances. 
Their national art is expressed in richly embroidered 
costumes, each district weaving characteristic motifs 
and unusual combinations of colors. 

Of the monuments of the area, those of the greatest 
artistic value are the medieval monasteries and churches 
with their magnificent frescoes emphasizing design and 
portraiture portraying people in an ethereal, mystical 
manner. Several such buildings still stand in Ohrid. 
The most famous is Santa Sophia, whose influence, even 
under Turkish domination, lasted well into the seven- 
teenth century. 


Report of a Mission 
Based on the work of the Yugoslav technicians’ care- 
ful preliminary study, the UNESCO mission made a 
three-month investigation of the church. In their report, 
published as part of UNESCO’s monuments restoration 


series, the mission made detailed recommendations for 
its architectural and artistic restoration. 

The report also suggested replacing where possible 
the churchly furniture which the Turks, in altering the 
church into a mosque, had removed. One example is a 
piece of the chancel railing which had been torn down 
and made part of the floor. Such pieces, and where 
they were missing, authentic replicas, should be re- 
placed. Christian furniture, the report noted, rounds 
out the complete restoration of the church and the 
frescoes. 

As for architectural restoration in general, the report 
warned that while replacement with original pieces was 
the ultimate in perfection, where such fortune was not 
in store the replacement should be simply harmonious 
and in keeping with the rest of the work. There should 
be no effort to remake in the original form, to copy, 
since such efforts serve merely to confuse rather than 
to describe accurately. Doors and windows, for ex- 
ample, long since knocked out or crumbled away, 
should be replaced by pieces which fit the style but in 
no way are meant as replicas of the originals. Authen- 
ticity, this school holds, is reality and has no substitute. 

Another suggestion UNESCO’s mission made was to 
rearrange the surroundings of the church so as to em- 
phasize its important place in the town. The report 
observed that the houses near the church and the gen- 
eral architectural atmosphere were representative and 
harmonious. But the street along the west side of the 
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Roof is removed 








treasured exonarthex had been elevated, hiding the 
lower part of the bays. Restoring the street to its proper 
level would present the fagade of the church in its 
original lines, a worthwhile exercise in view of the 
architectural importance of that section of the church. 

The UNESCO mission’s recommendations for dealing 
with the frescoes were in the main carried out and are 
described in another report made by Boris Tchipan, 
the Yugoslav architect-engineer who was put in charge 
of the job. 


The Work of Restoration 


The Yugoslav government asked Mr. Forlatti to stay 
on and assume the direction of the work. With an assist- 
ant, and in cooperation with Mr. Tchipan, he remained 
at Ohrid through 1953. A crew of specialists, mainly 
Yugoslav with a sprinkling of French and Italian, have 
engaged in the work which is still in progress. 

Among people working on all phases of the restora- 
tion have been students, about fifty of them, from the 
Academies of Fine Arts and History of Art from all the 
Yugoslav Republics. They have had the benefit of 
supervision by the Yugoslav, Italian and French special- 
ists. Their work on the restoration qualifies them as 
specialists and several are already employed in that 
capacity on other edifices. 

The hardest job at Santa Sophia of Ohrid was 
straightening out the church’s south wall. This rectangle 
of stone, concrete and cement is eighteen feet high, 

















about a foot thick and ninety feet long. Its repair pre- 
sented two problems. At the western end was a jagged 
break. Then, the whole wall leaned outward, providing 
a precarious perch for the roof. The UNESCO mission’s 
suggestion involved constructing a complicated arrange- 
ment of heavy beams and strong cables designed to 
snap the jag into place and to straighten up the slant 
to its proper place as a vertical support. 

Taking out part of a vault and the section of the 
roof that rested on the wall, the restorers built a giant 
wood and iron frame of vertical 6 x 9 beams and 
horizontal ones 8 x 8, about two feet apart and all 
held to the north wall by inch-and-a-half steel cables 
fitted with torsion handles. The theory was that as the 
cables were tightened the frame would straighten out 
the wall. 

The preparations took two months. Under the guid- 
ance of the Yugoslav and Italian directors, workmen 
fitted the heavy beams and prepared the wall against 
worse cracking. Then on May 2, 1953 they were ready 
to draw the pieces together. The first operation was to 
straighten the jag. This was done successfully in only 
two hours. Two days later another two hours was 
enough to bring the wall back into an upright position. 

The general repair on the south wall was similar to 
the work done on the others. It consisted mainly of 
boring and filling holes with cement specially resistant 
to humidity, a process accomplished with a tool op- 
erated on the principle of a syringe. This was one 





























of the most valuable of the Italians’ contributions, 
a new instrument developed in Italy for that particular 
purpose. 

Before any of this could be done the frescoes had to 
be removed. The Turks whitewashed over the paintings 
because Mahomet, fearing fetishes would develop, for- 
bade representation in mosques of living things, human 
or animal. Removing the coating is a demanding, time- 
consuming job carried out with instruments as delicate 
as dental tools in such a way as not to chip the paint- 
ings underneath. Not all the plaster has been removed 
from Hagia Sophia in Istanbul yet. Santa Sophia of 
Ohrid should be cleared and the paintings restored by 
the end of 1955. 


In the ancient art of fresco painting, an extremely 
fine mixture of sand and clay, sometimes even of mud, 
was spread over a coat of rough plaster covering the 
stone or brick walls. The artist painted his picture, or 
such sections of it as time permitted, on the thin 
plaster layer while it was still moist. As the picture 
dried it became an integral part of the wall. 


To remove frescoes that are damaged, careful inci- 
sions are made in the outer plaster to get back to the 
layer of mortar behind. Then the painting is lifted off, 
with its mortar backing, in sections. To remove frescoes 
that are in good shape a special glue is spread on 
canvas. The canvas is applied to the wall. The mural 
peels off together with the thin layer of plaster holding 
the color. 

Once off the walls, the murals are specially treated 
and the mortar thinned down, sometimes to as much 
as two tenths of an inch, after which they go on a new 
strong base of wood and are remounted on the walls. 


Faces in frescoes are ethereal, mystical. 





Careful studies of old frescoes guide retouching artists. 


Some frescoes are cracked 
and worn, neglected after 
earlier abandoned attempts 
at restoration, 


Strong glue on canvas lifts off 
painting and backing of thin plaster. 
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The UNESCO mission asserted in their conclusions, 
that the collaboration “on the professional level, be- 
tween men of different countries on the restoration of 
a work of art should be followed by meetings for the 
common benefit of all looking to the conservation of 
mankind's artistic inheritance.” 

The recommendation is being carried out. Yugoslav 
artists are studying the work of artists engaged in fresco 
work in the Restoration Institute in Rome. Architects 
have available the work of preservation of monuments 
in many Italian cities. For Italians, Yugoslavia offers 
a rich treasure trove of architecture and art disclosing 
a strong early Italian influence which will broaden 
Italian knowledge of a golden age in arts. 

France has proposed four-month scholarships for 
several architects, the courses to deal with ancient 
buildings and their preservation. The Company of 
Architects is conducting specialized tours of such 
history rich areas as Vincennes, Rouen, Caen, Lessay 
and Evreux. 

Restoring ancient monuments is one of man’s ways 
of keeping up to date with his past. UNEsco’s first 
restoration mission to Cuzco, Peru, made recommen- 
dations for restoring buildings of the Inca and Colonial 
civilizations damaged in an earthquake in 1950. In 
1953, the Peruvian Congress appropriated 60 million 
soles, at the rate of 10 million soles annually, for re- 
construction of the church and historical monuments 
in Cuzco. 

In April 1953, a three-man mission went to Syria 
to survey outstanding historical and archeological sites. 
The same group visited Lebanon to draw up a report 
on the state of the monuments in Tripoli and recom- 
mend necessary work for their preservation. Last No- 
vember a group went to Afghanistan to advise on the 
organization of the Afghan National Museum in Kabul. 
Requests for similar technical missions have been re- 
ceived from Israel, Iran, Tanganyika and Egypt. Peru 
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has asked for a second mission to help draw plans for 
a national museum. Syria wants to help on the organiza- 
tion of a museum of folk art in the Azem Palace of 
Damascus. 

The restoration of any truly historic monument is 
in itself a valuable contribution to education and learn- 
ing. The participation of specialists from other coun- 
tries not only contributes to the physical work of res- 
toration but also serves to promote peace. As 
UNESCO’s mission to Ohrid said, “This bond on a cul- 
tural level will contribute toward a better knowledge 
of the common values of the past and will prepare for 
a better understanding of the cultures of different 
countries.” 





Economic Currents 


in Latin America 


AT™= the Second World War, many Latin American 

countries embarked on vast economic development 
and industrialization programs. Public investments for 
these purposes averaged about one third of total invest- 
ments during the period 1949-53. Last year, however, 
this process slowed down, a cording to an economic 
survey of the region prepared by the Secretariat of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 

As the pace of industrialization slackened off, agri- 
cultural exports, because of excellent crops, increased. 
The general trade picture improved somewhat, but this 
was due not so much to better markets but mainly to 
cuts in imports, especially of those capital goods im- 
portant to development of the region’s economy. Mo- 
netary reserves also rose—again because of import 
restrictions. Investments, however, fell and there was 
an insignificant inflow of foreign capital. 

Last year, says the latest Economic Survey of Latin 
America, there was a lull in the intense rate of growth 
in Latin America’s gross product which followed the 
Second World War. This growth had resulted in a one- 
third increase in the region’s stock of capital as well 
as in substantial progress in industrialization to which 
both capital and labor resources had been directed. 


Low Investment Rate 


In 1953, the investment rate—including both new 
capital formation and the maintenance or replacement 
of existing capital—represented only 14.3 per cent of 
the gross product, after approaching 18 per cent during 
the postwar period. It permitted a mere increase of less 
than one per cent in the per capita gross product as 
compared with a rate of 4.2 per cent during 1945-1951. 

Nevertheless, in 1953 the terms of trade (that is, 
the level of export prices as compared with that of 
import prices) were still high and favorable for Latin 
America as a whole. But the same thing cannot be said 
of all the countries or for all the commodities. Thus, 
although there was an improvement in the terms of 
trade of coffee and cocoa—so important in determining 
the overall level—most of the other Latin American 
primary products were greatly affected by a drop 
in prices. 

The substantial loss of international monetary re- 
serves in 1952—mainly due to the high 1951 import 


level—and the sharpening of inflationary tendencies 
obliged certain countries to adopt restrictive measures. 
These measures, combined with a stronger resistance to 
cuts in consumption, had the effect of reducing the 
investment rate in 1953 to the lowest level since 1945, 
despite the fact that Latin America was still enjoying 
relatively favorable world trade conditions. 

Imports, too, were severely reduced owing to de- 
valuation and changes in exchange control policies. 
Subsidies on imports of capital goods were not, how- 
ever, entirely abandoned, since the new systems estab- 
lish preferential exchange rates. Credit was also re- 
stricted in order to arrest inflationary tendencies and 
attempts were made to stabilize prices and wages. 

While the per capita gross product rose by 0.4 per 
cent in 1953, the level of available per capita goods 
and services fell by 3.2 per cent, due to the decline of 
more than one-fifth in imports of goods and services. 
“This decrease in imports of goods and services, despite 
the relative stability of exports, the terms of trade and 
the capacity for external payment,” says the Survey, 
“constitutes one of the more significant developments 
in Latin America during 1953.” 

The real value of Latin American exports, however, 
was well maintained in 1953. It has only been exceeded 
in the postwar period by the spectacular level of 1951. 
This was due to favorable terms of trade. 

As in other postwar years, the inflow of foreign 
capital remained insignificant last year, amounting to 
less than two per cent of the gross product. But the 
capacity for external payment remained relatively sta- 
ble. Remittances of profits and interest plus the outflow 
of capital exceeded the capital inflow, so that the capa- 
city to import—which depends on the inflow and out- 
flow of capital, the quantity of commodities that a 
country exports, and the relationship between the price 
of those commodities and that of imported goods—was 
somewhat lower than the real value of exports. Never- 
theless, this was the highest level achieved during the 
postwar period, except for 1951. 


Reserves and Investments 


Latin America’s monetary reserves as a whole rose 
significantly in 1953. This increase—the highest since 
the war except for 1950—was mainly due to a restric- 
tive import policy. The latter resulted from fear of a 
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deterioration in the capacity for external payments, 
from concern over inflationary pressures, and from the 
temporary balance of payments problems. 

The decline in available per capita goods and serv- 
ices, caused by import cuts, brought about a drop 
in investment. This was because demand for consumer 
goods did not change much, and asserted strong pres- 
sure on the reduced amount of available goods and 
services, Cansequently, there were less of these reduced 
goods and services left for investment purposes. 

During the postwar years private investment in Latin 
America, which accounts for approximately two thirds 
of all investment in fixed capital, followed the lead of 
public investment. It, too, declined last year. 


As from 1949, and especially since 1951, an increas- 
ing share of the available goods and services has been 
dedicated to consumption. In 1953, the rate of growth 
of available goods and services was so slow that, al- 
though a greater proportion was destined for consump- 
tion, the level of per capita consumption declined from 
$212 in 1952 to $208 in 1953. 


Industrialization Slows Down 


“The most significant economic tendency during 
1953, was, without doubt, the clear and fundamental 
indication of a slackening in the rate of industrializa- 
tion,” the Survey adds. The gross product and indus- 
trial output experienced the lowest rate of growth in 
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the entire postwar period, with rises of 1.6 and 1.3 per 
cent, respectively, in comparison with the annual rates 
of growth between 1945 and 1951 of 6.5 per cent and 
7.7 per cent. Consequently, the industrial share of the 
gross product in 1953 was only 25.6 per cent, no 
greater than in 1945. 

Of even greater importance for Latin America’s 
economic development was the downturn in the rate 
of growth of the industrial labor force and, in relation 
to the early postwar years, the rapid shift in the actively 
employed population from agriculture to industry. From 
1945 to 1950, the region’s industrial labor force rose 
at an annual rate of 4.4 per cent, while the agricultural 
labor force grew at a rate of 1.6 per cent. During the 
same period, the relative importance of the industrial 
labor force—14.9 per cent in 1945—rose to 16.6 per 
cent in 1950, while the agricultural labor force declined 
from 60.0 per cent in 1945 to 57.9 per cent in 1950. 

This shift in labor resources from agriculture to in- 
dustry had been a basic element in Latin America’s 
economic growth. But it is this feature of growth which 
has recently suffered an important setback. From 
1950 to 1953, the industrial labor force probably rose 
at an annual rate of 1.4 per cent—less than the rate of 
growth of the aggregate labor force during this period, 
being only one third of the rate of growth from 1945 
to 1950. As a result, the industrial labor force as 
compared with total manpower has not advanced 
since 1950. 

What caused this fundamental decline in industrial- 
ization during 1953? One factor was the cut in imports, 
which reduced the inflow of both materials for industry 
and capital goods; another was the restrictive credit 
policy, which tended to reduce working capital for 
industry. 

Other reasons included: inadequate production of 
power which lagged behind the requirements of in- 
dustry and consumer demand; and the fall in public 
expenditure, which was not commensurately offset by 
a rise in private expenditure. Real demand was also 
affected adversely. In some countries this tended to 
decrease the share of net income received by wage- 
earners, workers and small entrepreneurs compared 
with the shares of those receiving profits, rents and 
interest. 

In 1953, it was thus clear that consumer demand 
was not keeping pace with industrial capacity. 


Agricultural Output Up 


In contrast to industry, Latin America’s agricultural 
production made exceptional progress during 1953. 
This increase reflected not only favorable climatic con- 
ditions, but also greater official interest in agriculture 
and a consequent expansion in credit and investment. 

Output of mining and public services appears, how- 
ever, to have declined. The drop in mining production 
followed the fall in world demand and prices for most 
metals. Petroleum output in Venezuela was also re- 
duced due to the decline in world demand. Public 
services were curtailed in many countries as a result of 
restrictive policies for public expenditure. 


In foreign trade, the Survey points out, Latin Amer- 
ica has for some years experienced difficulties. In 1953, 
however, there was some improvement in exports— 
the volume being 14 per cent more than in the previous 
year. But this did not imply a return to the levels of 
either 1950 or 1947-48. 


Export Prospects 


Immediate prospects, however, seem fairly serious. 
That is because of the tendency in producing countries 
to accumulate surpluses with few possibilities of selling 
them. The disequilibrium between supply and demand 
particularly affects minerals, sugar, cotton and hides, 
while competition between producing countries both 
within and without the region is becoming more intense. 
“This,” the Survey stresses, “indicates that even at the 
cost of new price cuts, Latin American countries have 
few immediate avenues for stimulating exports.” 

In 1953, the value of all shipments was sufficient to 
meet import payments. Instead of the $534 million 
negative balance recorded in 1952, Latin America ob- 
tained a trade surplus of $1,486 million. This, however, 
is interpreted as evidence of the need in several coun- 
tries to restrict imports more severely, since no further 
growth of exports took place. The favorable trade 
surplus, in other words, was achieved by substantial 
cuts in imports. 


The Import Situation 


In 1953, the total amount of imports for the whole 
region was 13 per cent lower than in 1952. The United 
States is still Latin America’s principal supplier. But 
between 1952 and 1953 imports from this country 
decreased about 20 per cent at current values and 
somewhat less perhaps in volume. This was because of 
a drop in prices for manufactured goods, which com- 
prise most of the purchases from the United States. 
Imports have almost returned to the pre-Korean level. 

It is also estimated that Latin American purchases 
from Europe for the first nine months of 1953 were 15 
per cent lower than those for the corresponding period 
in the previous year. Canada’s exports to Latin Amer- 
ica also fell by 30 to 35 per cent. Japan, however, 
improved both its absolute and its relative position as 
a supplier of Latin America. 

Significant changes have occurred, too, in the dis- 
tribution of imports from Europe. The United King- 
dom, now ranks second to Germany as a supplier. In 
1951 it held first place. France, Italy and Switzerland 
have been able to improve or more or less maintain 
their position in relation to 1952. The most significant 
factor causing these changes appears to have been the 
provision of credit facilities. Several European countries 
resorted to a wider use of credit, as well as to an 
extension of the period for payment. 

There was, however, a pronounced decline—amount- 
ing to 21 per cent—in the region’s imports of capital 
goods, from 1952 to 1953. This drop is of great signifi- 
cance due to the importance of capital goods for the 
economic development of Latin America. 
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Experiments in Reviving 
the World's Wastelands 


Deserts and semi-deserts cover nearly a third of the 


earth. The United Nations and specialized agencies 


help to bring fertility and better life to these arid zones. 


N Kuwait, on the Persian Gulf, one of the world’s 

first large plants to distill fresh water from the sea is 
daily pumping millions of gallons of water—and life— 
into 180 acres of former desert, transforming it to 
productive use. 

The process is expensive and perhaps justified only 
when power can be obtained from cheap fuel as is the 
case with the oil industry in Kuwait, but it does point 
up the techniques modern science is applying in its 
efforts to conquer the arid, desolate wastelands which 
exist on all continents and cover almost a third of the 
total land area of the world. 

Other experiments which are leading to important 
victories over the desert are worth noting. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), which is playing a major 
role in coordinating international research on the prob- 
lem of arid zones, has reported that several variations 
of plants can absorb water at night from fog or dew 
and store it in the soil for later use, while others are 
particularly adaptable to salty soil, common in many 
arid lands. 

Geologists are searching for underground water in 
the desert, and in the Algerian Sahara, large areas of 
water-bearing rock have been located at depths which 
can be reached by wells that actually gush with artesian 
pressure. In the United States and Mexico, millions of 
dry acres have been watered by the controversial proc- 
ess of “rainmaking,” the coaxing of water from clouds by 
seeding them with a spray of dry ice or silver iodide. 

Many of the experiments being attempted are adap- 
tations of methods used hundreds, even thousands of 
years ago. In the Negev desert area of Israel, for in- 
stance, experts from the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (FAO) have found that the system of irrigation 
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used by the Nabataeans over 2,000 years ago—a system 
of cisterns for storing rain water for use during the long 
dry season—have much to teach modern irrigation 
engineers, and have recommended their restoration. 

Also in the Negev, FAO technicians have found thou- 
sands of regularly spaced mounds of flint fragments 
generally thought to be dew mounds in which the 
Nabataeans once collected moisture to water a grape- 
vine or olive tree planted in the centre of the mound. 
The wind blowing between the flints deposited moisture 
on the flat stone surfaces within the mounds and thus 
watered the vine or tree. Sand and dust have long ago 
blocked the spaces between the flints, but experiments 
have been recommended and if the system works, vines 
and olive trees may again flourish in the Negev. 

In Ceylon, the transformation of the so-called “dry 
zone,” covering three quarters of the island and where 
rainfall is concentrated in a three-month period, is 
being effected by the restoration of a system of irriga- 
tion lakes built in the twelfth century. 

To obtain fresh water from the sea is not difficult, 
but it is expensive. The cost at present, as reported by 
UNESCO, is nearly thirty times as much as water sup- 
plied for large-scale irrigation projects in California 
where water costs up to six cents a thousand gallons. 
But it is expected that a new process involving the use 
of special plastic membranes with an electric current 
might reduce this cost to an economically feasible 
point. It remains a major hope for deserts that lie near 
the sea. 

Other research is going forward. A report to UNESCO 
by Professor Georges Grillot, head of the Agronomic 
Research Service of Morocco, shows that many plants, 
including date palms, asparagus, spinach, cabbage and 
cotton, are not harmed by the presence of salt in the 





soil. And in an experment near Tripoli, work is being 
conducted with the aid of an FAO expert to fix sand 
dunes with live plants and trees. 


A Promise for the Future 


Together these reports hold a promise of more food 
and better living conditions for a large part of humanity 
now living in the poorest areas of the world. Scientists 
from many lands are working together, and with 
UNESCO and other specialized agencies, to help bring 
these desert and near-desert regions back to useful 
production. 

The World Health Organization is cooperating with 
public health services in fighting diseases common in 
arid zones, and experts from the FAO are assisting in 
programs to restore fertility to the soil by means of 
reforestation, fixing of sand dunes, soil analysis and 
irrigation. The International Labor Organization is 
helping to increase output by reducing waste and acci- 
dents, while the World Meteorological Organization is 


conducting experiments on wind energy and artificial 
rainmaking. 

Unesco has recently published a directory listing 
no less than ninety institutions in sixteen countries and 
seven dependent territories which are presently engaged 
in arid zone research. 

But is this conquest of desert really necessary? Would 
it not be better to abandon the unproductive areas and 
move on to greener pastures? A few statistics may 
supply at least part of the answer. 

Three quarters of the surface of the globe is covered 
with water. Total land area is estimated at approxi- 
mately 36 billion acres, of which only seven to ten per 
cent is under cultivation. An additional 1.3 billion 
acres might be useful for cultivation. Snow, ice, tundra, 
mountain and desert cover the remainder of the land 
area and is considered to be of little practical value in 
its present state for extension of agriculture to ade- 
quately meet present or future needs. 

Desert or near-desert regions alone cover some- 
thing between one quarter and one third of the land 


Experts from the Food and Agriculture Organization are helping to 
build irrigation schemes in low rainfall areas of Iran. Here, one expert 


surveys land for irrigation, against background of famous 


relief showing surrender of Emperor Valerian to King Chapour. 





area and they can be roughly divided into five great dry 
zones: the largest stretches across the width of North 
Africa and into Asia across Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran 
and into Pakistan, with an arm reaching to the Gobi 
desert of Central Asia; another is the desert of Aus- 
tralia; and somewhat smaller are the arid regions on 
the Pacific side of North and South America, and that 
in South Africa. 

The millions of people living in these areas are 
among the poorest, economically. A recent FAO report 
concludes that although much progress has been made 
in raising agricultural production in the less developed 
areas, “food production has not kept pace with their 
increasing needs. . . . Their food consumption levels 
remain inadequate. . . . In the long run these problems 
of the underdeveloped countries can be solved only by 
raising their own food production and, to the extent 
that markets are available, their production of export 
crops with which to pay for imports of more food and 
more capital goods for development.” 

If water in its controlled supply is the key to desert 
reclamation, then the provision of energy stands second 
in line of importance. Energy for pumping the water, 
for farm use, for industry, for exploiting mineral wealth, 
and above all, for removing the pressure that exists 
in all arid regions to cut down trees and shrubs for fuel. 
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Vast new irrigation scheme being 

built in Lower Sind, West Pakistan, 
will bring water from Indus River to 
help boost yield of urgently needed 
rice and wheat, also cotton output. 


“One cannot sell the idea of affore- 
station and conservation to people 
whose immediate need is firewood,” 
writes James Swarbrick, head of 
UNESCO’s arid zone program, in a 
recent issue of UNESCO’s publication 
Impact. 

Increasing attention is being given 
to possible development of means 
to harness the wind and of using 
sunshine directly to provide power 
for arid regions. But usable wind 
speeds are not always available, nor 
does the sun shine twenty-four hours 
a day. Therefore, writes Mr. Swar- 
brick, these energy sources must be 
supplemented or converted to an- 
other form of energy which can be 
stored. “Wind energy, for instance,” 
he says, “can be converted into elec- 
trical energy by a windmill running 
a dynamo. The electrical energy can 
then be used in an industrial in- 
stallation so arranged that a large 
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number of processes can be carried on intermittently, 
while continuous processes, cut to the minimum, are 
operated from another fuel source when wind energy 
is insufficient. Alternatively, the electrical energy can 
be stored in batteries, but this is a very expensive meth- 
od. A process of storing electrical energy that would 
be cheap to install and maintain would enormously 
extend the usefulness of windmills.” 

Thousands of wind-driven machines for the supply 
of electric light to isolated dwellings are now in use in 
various parts of the world, according to another expert 
on the subject, E. W. Golding, Head of the Rural 
Electrification and Wind Power Department of the 
Electrical Research Association of Great Britain. In 
an article on local energy sources for underdeveloped 
areas, appearing in the latest issue of /mpact, he writes 
that other wind-driven machines with a high enough 
capacity to cater to the needs of small communities are 
now being marketed “at a price which should prove 
economic under a wide range of conditions”. Larger 
plants for the supply of power to more populous groups 
are being developed and, in his opinion, there is every 
reason to believe that manufacturers, assured of ade- 
quate demand, could make these cheaply enough for 
practical use. 

Many scientists believe that the greatest hope for an 
economic energy source lies in the tremendous power 
of the sun. “The utilization of solar power for specific 
purposes such as water heating, space heating, air 
conditioning, cooking and water distillation,” Mr. Gold- 
ing reports, “is quite possible and has indeed been 


tried experimentally with some success. . . . Mirrors 
are used to concentrate the sun’s rays when high tem- 
peratures are required, as for cooking or for heating 
in a furnace, but this concentration is not economic 
for low temperatures.” 

The British expert tells of a solar cooking stove, 
developed by the Indian National Physical Laboratory, 
which, “can cook a meal of rice for four people in 
about half an hour”. The design is simple and will be 
made commercially for use in Indian villages. Research 
sponsored by the French Government at Mont-Louis 
in the eastern Pyrenees, he adds, has led to the devel- 
opment of a furnace in which mirrors are used “to give 
a concentration of some fifty thousand times the normal 
radiation and so to produce temperatures around 3,000 
degrees centigrade!” 

Growing plants utilize sunshine by photosynthesis 
very efficiently and it has been argued, writes Mr. 
Golding, that the best way of using solar radiation as a 
source of energy might be to grow trees which could 
then be used as fuel in a small steam engine of high 
efficiency. Such an engine and boiler, which can be 
fired by wood or other forms of vegetable matter, is 
being sponsored in England by the National Research 
Development Corporation, and if this can be made in 
sizes of up to about five or ten horsepower at a low 
cost, Mr. Golding believes there is “little doubt of its 
great scope as a power unit for small scale use, espe- 
cially in parts of the world where other fuels are 
expensive. .. .” 

In other countries, including the United States, the 





Soviet Union and Israel research is going forward and, 
says this British expert, “it may be expected that the 
difficulties will be sufficiently overcome for at least some 
limited applications to be made in the near future”. 

As other means of economical energy, he suggests 
more extensive use of animal and vegetable wastes and 
peat as fuel if they can be obtained and used without 
expensive transport. 

For the underdeveloped areas of the world, Mr. 
Golding points out that something less than a continu- 
ous supply of power might be acceptable. An inter- 
mittently available source of energy—like wind or solar 
radiation—judiciously applied “would certainly be an 
improvement of the present situation when there are no 
power supplies and no prospect of their being provided 
economically from outside the area concerned”. The 
only difficulty, as he sees it, is to make the power as 
continuously available as possible without incurring 
excessive cost for either the power-generating machine 
or the energy-storing devices. He feels there are “good 
prospects” for the development of suitable power 
plants, but storage of sufficient energy to cover require- 
ments when power is not being generated “is potentially 
expensive; it may double or treble the cost of the power 
provided”. He suggests that the problem be given more 
study taking into consideration the possibility of com- 
bining the different sources of energy that might exist 
at any given site. 

But reclamation of desert land is only a part of the 
problem. Prevention of the spread of such deserts is 
considered as important. “Land on the fringes of deserts 
is in a very delicate equilibrium,” to quote Mr. Swar- 
brick again, “and unless great care is exercised in using 
it, and especially cultivating it, this equilibrium will be 
upset and the desert will inexorably march on.” 

An example of this upset equilibrium was witnessed 
in the southwest United States only a few months ago 
when 16 million acres of land were laid waste by 
drought and blowing dust. And many can remember the 
“Dust Bowl” days of the thirties in the same country. 

Many man-made deserts, and particularly in Africa 
and including the Sahara, reports Professor E. P. Steb- 
bing, of the University of Edinburgh, “are steadily 
encroaching on useful land because agricultural habits 
on the margins of deserts do not conserve the plants 
or the soil, but tend to use them up and thus surrender 
them to the desert. Educa- 
tion in the use of such lands 
can reverse the trend and 
save the land”. 

The methods taught are 
well known, but not always 
applied. They include con- 
tour ploughing, the setting 
up of wind breaks, the pre- 
vention of floods, and sci- 
entific knowledge of what 
a given area can and can- 
not produce. 
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To return desert lands to productive use and halt 
further encroachment requires the cooperative efforts 
of all the nations concerned and the work of many 
experts in diversified sciences, such as climatology, 
hydrology, ecology, geology, chemistry and engineering. 
Twice a year UNESCO brings together the experts from 
many lands and many sciences to plan and study prog- 
ress made against the deserts. 

Today, research on possible sun and wind energy is 
going forward in many parts of the world. UNESCo’s 
Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research, the or- 
ganization’s coordinating body, will meet in India this 
autumn to consider the whole problem of arid zone 
energy sources and their use. To avoid dispersal of 
effort, one subject of major importance is chosen for 
special study each year by the Advisory Committee. 

One of the most important achievements of the arid 
zone program has been the steadily increasing number 
of requests received by UNESCO from its member states 
for technical assistance for research projects related to 
arid zone development. This means, says the Director 
of the program, “that more and more of the under- 
developed countries are coming to realize their obliga- 
tion to improve the living conditions in their desert 
and near-desert areas, and also that the key to the 
solution of these problems is research and the train- 
ing of local personnel in scientific techniques and de- 
velopment”. 

There is also available under the program an annual 
sum for assistance to research projects and international 
scientific meetings. One such grant to two scientists at 
the Earhart Plant Research Laboratory of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, has led to the discovery 
that common garden plants, such as peas, tomatoes and 
squash, not only are able to take in moisture through 
their leaves and use it for growth but they can draw it 
down to their roots and excrete it into the ground, there 
to be stored for later use. These preliminary studies 
were so promising for the cultivation of food plants in 
arid and semi-arid areas, that a United States fund has 
awarded the research director, Dr. F. W. Went, a grant 
which is many times that of UNESCO’s original contri- 
bution to continue and extend his investigation. 

Thus, the conquest of the desert proceeds on many 
fronts and ultimate victory will affect people on all con- 
tinents. As Mr. Swarbrick puts it, “ .. . everybody 

everywhere, and more par- 
ticularly the next generation, 
will feel, in greater, or lesser 
degree, the effects of desert 
reclamation. The  desert- 
dweller, crouching now in 
the cold night air over the 
miserable bush he has up- 
rooted to burn and warm 
himself, thereby robbing his 
animals of future food, will 
feel the effects directly and 
personally”. 





Check-up on 


World Economic 


and Social Problems 


HE world economic situa- 

tion, full employment, in- 
ternational trade, economic 
development, including its fi- 
nancial aspect, and technical 
assistance were listed as the 
main items before the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council by its President Juan I. 
Cooke, of Argentina, when he opened its eighteenth 
session in Geneva on June 29. 

Some items were held over from the Council’s last 
meeting. One such item—a major one—was the World 
Economic Situation. On this, the Council had for con- 
sideration some half-dozen detailed economic reports 
from all sections of the globe. Social items included 
reports of the United Nations Children’s Fund, the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
Commissions on Human Rights, Status of Women 
and Narcotics. 

Another important matter was the organization and 
operation of the Council and its subsidiary commissions. 

The reports of six specialized agencies were also 
listed for discussion. 

Practically every major world economic question was 
on the Council’s agenda. To begin with, there was the 
annual check-up on recent economic conditions through- 
out the world and current trends. The Council has a 
responsibility under the Charter to promote the solu- 
tion of world economic problems. As background it 
had a number of documents prepared by the Secretariat. 
These included: the World Economic Report, 1952-53; 
reviews of recent economic developments in the Middle 
East and Africa; and the latest economic surveys of 
Europe, Asia and the Far East and Latin America. 

Charged with the task of furthering full employment, 
the Council also considered an analysis of replies from 
governments on their measures and policies to attain 
and maintain this goal. 

Another related matter involved problems of eco- 
nomic reconversion after the rearmament period. Re- 
plies had been received from governments on their plans 
to prevent foreseeable adverse effects on their economies 


Various ways 


of furthering world 
progress occupied the Economic and So- 
cial Council’s attention at its latest ses- 
sion. This article gives some of the 
background to the topics before it. 


that might arise from cuts in 
defence spending. 

Full employment, however, 
is sometimes accompanied by 
inflation in certain circum- 
stances. The Council took up 
the question of steps to re- 
concile full employment measures with the need to 
avoid the harmful effects of inflation. Statements on the 
subject from a number of governments were summar- 
ized for the Council by the Secretariat. 

Also proposed for discussion—by the U.S.S.R.— 
was an item on removing obstacles to international 
trade and ways to develop international economic rela- 
tions. 

Then there was the vital question of developing the 
economies of underdeveloped countries. This was to 
be dealt with under several headings. 


Financing Development 


First came the all-important matter of financing de- 
velopment. There is general agreement that while the 
underdeveloped countries must rely primarily on their 
own resources, they also need capital from outside. 
Hence the proposal for a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development to help underdeveloped 
countries with long-term, low-interest loans and grants. 

Detailed plans for setting up such a fund with an 
initial capital of $250 million were drawn up last year 
by a nine-member committee. Earlier this year com- 
ments were obtained from twenty governments. They 
were also asked to indicate the extent to which they 
might be expected to give material and moral support 
to such a fund. 

The underdeveloped countries that were approached 
urged that it be established immediately. Denmark, 
Norway and the Netherlands also thought that it could 
be set up now. It was neither necessary nor desirable, 
they felt, to make its establishment dependent on dis- 
armament. Other industrialized countries, while accept- 
ing the idea of setting up a special fund, expressed 
serious reservations about the advisability and feasi- 
bility of setting it up at the present time, or even in the 
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near future. One reason was that heavy defence expendi- 
tures did not allow them to make an appropriate con- 
tribution at present. 

Another type of financial aid has also been suggested: 
an international finance corporation to aid productive 
private enterprises in underdeveloped countries with 
equity investments and loans without government guar- 
antee. 

Consultations with governments on the possibility of 
their supporting such a body so that it can be set up in 
the near future were undertaken by the International 
Bank. Its report for consideration by the Council showed 
that underdeveloped countries were in favor of setting 
up the corporation as soon as possible, but those coun- 
tries on which the corporation would have to depend 
for most of its funds were not at this stage in a position 
to commit themselves to subscribe to its funds. Other 
countries were against the principle for creating the 
corporation. The Bank report believed that the corpor- 
ation could start work with between $50 million and 
$100 million. 

Also important for financing economic development 
is the matter of stable export prices for raw materials, 
many of which come from underdeveloped areas. 
These prices, however, have been subject to sharp ups- 
and-downs and the export earnings of underdeveloped 
countries have consequently fluctuated, too. At its last 
session, the Council resolved to set up a Permanent 
Advisory Commission on International Commodity 
Trade, on the basis of suggestions by a group of experts. 
The main task of this body would include examination 
of measures to avoid excessive swings in the prices of 
and volume of trade in primary commodities. 

The actual time of its establishment was to be con- 
sidered at the Geneva session, in the light of comments 
by governments and their views on taking part in the 
proposed Commission’s work. 

Many underdeveloped countries are pressing, too, 
for rapid industrialization of their economies. Related to 
this is a Secretariat study—an interim report—on ques- 
tions of raising productivity in the industries of under- 
developed countries. Presented for the Council’s con- 
sideration, it dealt specifically with the lessons to be 
learned from efforts initiated or aided in the last two 
years under the technical assistance programs of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies to improve 
productivity in mining, manufacturing industries and 
public utilities. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the activities 
for sharing skills both in the Council and its Technical 
Assistance Committee. 

Most of these operations are carried out under the 
expanded technical assistance program which is financed 
from voluntary contributions by governments. 

Last year had an air of paradox about it, as far as 
the program was concerned. More nations pledged 
more money than ever before to maintain it. But the 
actual amount of technical assistance was cut down 
because of the adoption of measures of financial pru- 
dence last year. The program was consolidated and 
administratively streamlined during 1953 and the first 


few months of this year. Available funds, moreover, 
are still not nearly enough to meet all the requests 
from governments for aid. 

In addition to reviewing the recent progress and 
problems of the program and making recommendations 
it considered necessary, the Council was also to set a 
target figure for contributions to finance operations in 
1955. 

In reviewing these aspects of the expanded program, 
the Council and its Technical Assistance Committee 
also had various organizational arrangements to attend 
to. Proposals to modify the present system of allocating 
funds between the organizations taking part in the 
program have been under discussion for some time. 
The objective here was to ensure greater governmental 
participation in the development and supervision of 
technical assistance activities and to make the alloca- 
tion of funds to participating organizations flexible 
enough to meet the needs of governments receiving tech- 
nical assistance. 

Also up for review were the operations carried out 
by the United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, which in addition to sharing in the funds for 
the expanded program gets a smaller sum each year 
from the regular United Nations budget. This was one 
of the first agenda items to be considered, and the 
Council noted the report on activities financed from 
the regular budget. 

Another economic item was the question of more 
international cooperation to develop the world’s water 
resources. In modern times, the world demand for 
water has risen rapidly, mainly because of irrigation and 
industrial needs. Coordinated action at the national, 
regional and international levels, a Secretariat report 
says, are needed to marshall the supplies of water which 
the world requires. 

The Council on its opening day took note without 
opposition of the report of the Statistical Commission. 
The work of another commission, the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, was also to be considered. So was a 
report on measures to prevent the pollution of sea water. 

The Council on July 1 noted with appreciation the 
results achieved by a recent conference, held at United 
Nations Headquarters, which adopted two conventions 
to make it easier for tourists to go by private car from 
one country to another. 


Human Rights 


An important item on the social agenda is the report 
of the Human Rights Commission which includes the 
drafts of the two covenants on Human Rights completed 
at the last session although finally the question of reser- 
vations to the covenants was not decided by the Com- 
mission. It requested the Council to pass on to the 
Assembly its proposals and the pertinent records of the 
Commission on that point. Many new amendments to 
all the articles may yet be submitted and much redraft- 
ing may have to be done before the texts are adopted 
in trial form and presented to States for ratification. 
As Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, the Chairman of the 





Commission, pointed out, the drafts will be examined 
by the Council and especially by the Assembly and 
perhaps by a conference of plenipotentiaries before 
states are called upon to decide whether they will be- 
come parties to the covenants. 

To further international respect for the rights of 
peoples and nations to self-determination, the Commis- 
sion recommended that two commissions be established 
by the General Assembly. One would conduct a full 
survey of the status of the right of peoples to permanent 
sovereignty over their natural resources. The other 
would examine any situation resulting from alleged 
denial or inadequate realization of the right of self- 
determination. 

On the question of discrimination and minorities the 
Council will consider certain procedural matters arising 
out of the report of the Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, which 
the Commission has referred to it. It will also examine, 
as a separate item, a report on the admissibility of 
convening a conference of non-governmental organiza- 
tions interested in the eradication of prejudice and 
discrimination. 

Following a request made by the Council last year 
the Secretary-General sent a questionnaire to a number 
of non-governmental organizations asking whether they 
wished to convene a conference (a) to exchange views 
concerning the most effective means of combatting dis- 
crimination, (b) to coordinate their endeavors in this 
work if they find it desirable and feasible and (c) to 
consider the possibility of establishing common objec- 


tives and programs. Of forty-six organizations replying, 
twenty-eight favored convening a conference and five 
others said they would participate if one was convened. 
Other replies were negative or doubtful. The Council 
is to decide whether to call the Conference. 


It will also decide whether to call a regional carto- 
graphic conference for Asia and the Far East. Last year, 
India offered to be host to a conference on mapping 
problems in that area. It proposed holding the Con- 
ference in 1955 in Dehra Dun, near New Delhi. 

India is also the sponsor of a proposal that the Coun- 
cil consider a plan by the World Calendar Association 
for reform of the Gregorian Calendar. The proposed 
calendar would be uniform, stable and perpetual. Thir- 
teen months have four equal quarters beginning on 
Sunday, ending on Saturday. The 365th day of the year 
is proposed as an international holiday dedicated to 
universal harmony and the unity of mankind. 


Other Social Items 


The Commission on the Status of Women recom- 
mends adoption of a number of supplementary actions, 
covering a wide range of women’s activities, by which 
governments and non-governmental organizations can 
further women’s progress toward political, economic, 
social and educational equality with men. A draft con- 
vention on the nationality of married women, which 
takes into account comments received from governments 
on an earlier draft, is before the Council with the request 


that it be circulated to governments. The draft seeks 
to prevent automatic change of nationality as a result 
of marriage and to eliminate discrimination against 
women in the field of nationality. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, among other 
things, recommends that the manufacture, import and 
export of heroin and ketobemidone be prohibited and 
that the discontinuation of the use of cannabis drugs 
for medical purposes be studied. It recommended a 
program of studies involving inter alia methods of treat- 
ing drug addicts and replacement of the cannabis plant 
as well as of the fibre by other less dangerous plants. 
The Commission further recommended that the author- 
ities of individual countries responsible for preventing 
illicit drug traffic establish direct contact and cooperation 
among themselves. The Commission proposed that the 
Council recommend to the Assembly establishment of 
a United Nations laboratory to enable the Secretary- 
General to implement the research program and more 
particularly to determine the geographical origin of 
seized opium. This item also includes the report of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and proposals on the 
problem of the coca leaf. 

The only issue under allegations regarding infringe- 
ment of trade union rights is a United States draft reso- 
lution dealing with allegations made against the U.S.S.R. 
The U.S.S.R. is now a member of the International 
Labor Organization whose Fact Finding and Concilia- 
tion Commission deals with such allegations. 

The Executive Board of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund submitted two reports covering 123 pro- 
grams in seventy-eight countries and territories. On 
July 1, the Council unanimously adopted a resolution 
noting the reports with satisfaction. Reports from the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees emphasize the plight of refugees in special 
need and present a five-year plan for permanent solu- 
tions to the problems of some refugees. 

The report of Lieutenant General John B. Coulter, 
Agent General of the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency, covers the agency’s work from Sep- 
tember 1952 to September 1953 on the $85 million 
long-range rehabilitation program. The program ended 
on June 30, 1954. The comments of the United Nations 
Commission for Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
are included. 


Also before the Council was a report on non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. Specialized agencies whose 
reports were being reviewed were: the International 
Labor Organization, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, World Health Organization, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, Universal Postal Union, 
International Telecommunication Union and World 
Meteorological Organization. 


Other important matters, for the Council’s considera- 
tion, were two reports of the Administrative Committee 
on Coordination and a memorandum by the Secretary- 
General summarizing the 1955 programs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 





MEETING 


| Thege the problems of the parish pump cannot be 

handled well without a knowledge of international 
affairs. A bridge has to be rebuilt, say, for a sum of 
money and before next winter. Presently, however, the 
town council finds that the price of steel has gone up 
and that the bridge cannot be completed for another 
year—because of some event in a far-away country 
like Korea. 

It was some thinking on these lines that impelled a 
group of New England towns in the state of New 
Hampshire to devote one of their Town Meetings last 
year to discussing world affairs. To this meeting Roy 
Barnhill, Selectmar of Alton, and other municipal 
councillors invited three representatives to the United 
Nations, one from Europe 
— Ambassador Kyrou, of 
Greece—one from Asia— 
Ambassador Palar, of Indo- 
nesia—and one from Latin 
America — Ambassador 
Morales, of Panama. 

At the meeting, held in 
Bristol on the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of 
the town, the three Ambas- 
sadors were sworn in as 
“selectmen” and put through 
the vigorous exchange of a 
typical New England town 
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Street scene in Wolfeboro 


OF THE WORLD 


meeting. The meeting discussed Disarmament, Atomic 
Energy, the “Veto” and several other complicated 
problems. At the end, the townsmen resolved in effect 
that while the politicians were trying to solve these 
problems they themselves could make some gesture of 
practical goodwill to villages or towns in the three 
countries represented. 

Following the meeting the townspeople of the Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire asked the three Permanent 
Representatives to nominate a town each in their coun- 
tries. Greece chose the war-ravaged Kotili; Panama, 
the town of Ocu, selected by the wife of the President, 
Mrs. Cecilia Remon; and Indonesia chose the home 
town of Ambassador Palar, the town of Tomohon in 
the island of Celebes. The 
Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, Governor Hugh Gregg, 
started a fund-raising cam- 
paign “Operation Goodwill.” 
With the money thus col- 
lected and the generosity of 
Henry Ford II, the towns- 
people were able to procure 
a tractor each for these 
towns and a collection of 
agricultural implements. 
School children joined in to 
collect parcels of pencils, 
crayons, notebooks. 





Some members of Working Committee which made 
arrangements for Wolfeboro town meeting. 

The townspeople thereupon summoned a second 
Town Meeting for June 26 of this year, this time in 
Wolfeboro, inviting the representatives of Indonesia, 
Greece and Panama and also those of three other 
countries to come on June 26, the anniversary of the 
signing of the Charter in a second Town Meeting of 
the world. Ambassador Leslie Knox Munro, of New 
Zealand, General Ghaleb, of Egypt and Dr. Franc Kos, 
of Yugoslavia accepted the invitation. 

The townspeople took the distinguished visitors to 
a reception and then to an open-air barbecue supper. 
At the supper under the chairmanship of Senator Styles 
Bridges, the leading personalities of the State presented 
the three tractors to Mr. Morales, of Panama, Dr. 
Sudjarwo, of Indonesia and Mr. Roussos, of Greece. 
The town of Tomohon had already sent a beautiful 
handmade model of a barn—as a token of appreciation. 

The people then trooped across a lawn to the Audi- 
torium for the Second Town Meeting of the World 
with Mr. Lane Dwinnell, President of the State Senate, 
as moderator. The three new representatives, Ambas- 
sador Munro, General Ghaleb and Dr. Franc Kos were 
sworn in as “Selectmen.” 

The meeting started with the whole audience re- 
affirming the purposes and principles of the Charter 
after the Preamble had been read out by a nine-year- 
old girl. Then followed statements by the representa- 
tives and a lively exchange of questions and answers 
which seemed to have been enjoyed as much by the 
speakers as by the audience. Several resolutions to 
promote world trade, utilize food surpluses and increase 
world understanding were discussed. But the meeting 
itself and all the friendly, informal hospitality had done 
much to promote international goodwill. 


Among those at reception were (I. to r.): Selectman 
Barhill; Gen. Ghaleb, of Egypt; Parker Merrow, 
Editor, “Granite State News”; Ambassador Munro, of 
New Zealand; and Dr. Kos, of Yugoslavia. 


Good wishes for Ocu, in Panama, and Kotili, 
in Greece, being chalked up on gifts of 
farm implements to these towns. 


made model barn presented by Tomohon, in Celebes. 


Before the town meeting there was a barbecue supper for visitors and townspeople. 
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THE NEWS IN REVIE 
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Discussion of Thailand’s request for 
the dispatch of military observers to 
its territory came as the Balkan ob- 
servers were preparing to end their 
mission in the light of improved rela- 
tions (see page 17). The forty or so 
observers for the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine were still on a difficult and 
dangerous mission. Outbreaks between 
Israel and Arab states have been 
sharp and frequent. 


Troubles in Guatemala came to the 
attention of the United Nations on 
June 19 when Foreign Minister Gui- 
llermo Toriello cabled the President of 
the Security Council that open aggres- 
sion had been perpetrated by the Gov- 
ernments of Honduras and Nicaragua 
—charges the two Governments denied 
—at the instigation of certain foreign 
monopolies whose interests had been 
affected by the progressive policy of 
the Guatemalan Government. 

The Council met on Sunday, June 
20. Because of a Soviet Union veto, a 
Brazilian-Colombian proposal to refer 
the complaint to the Organization of 
American States for urgent considera- 
tion was rejected. A French proposal 
to call for the immediate termination 
of any action likely to cause bloodshed 
and to request all Members of the 
United Nations to abstain, in the spirit 
of the Charter, from giving assistance 
to any such action was adopted unani- 
mously. (see page 29). 

On July 9, Guatemala’s new Min- 
ister for External Relations cabled the 
Council President that as the occur- 
rences which had prompted the pre- 
vious government to appeal to the 
Council had completely ceased “there 
is nOW no reason why the Guatemalan 
question should remain on the agenda.” 


A group on which many people had 
pinned some hopes for improving the 
world situation concluded its work on 
June 22. It was the five-member sub- 
committee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission, consisting of representatives 
of Canada, France, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, which had been meeting pri- 
vately in London since May 13 trying 
to find agreement on some way to 
make progress in the field of disarma- 
ment. At its final meeting it approved 
a bare-bones report, without recom- 
mendations and without summing up, 
containing the texts of various pro- 
posals, draft resolutions, memoranda 
and working papers submitted during 
the course of the discussions. The sub- 
committee decided to circulate the 
verbatim records of all but two of its 
twenty meetings which hitherto had 
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not been published. By decision, no 
records had been kept of the two un- 
reported meetings. The report now 
goes to the Disarmament Commission. 


Economic and Secial Council 


“It seems most appropriate that this 
year the debate on the world economic 
situation has been joined with the de- 
bate on full employment”, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold said as 
that debate opened at Geneva in the 
Economic and Social Council’s eight- 
eenth session. 

“Unfortunately the world economy 
today lacks to a considerable extent 
the flexibility to absorb shocks that 
may be generated within a country or 
group of countries. International ar- 
rangements, such as those for dealing 
with currency shortages, contribute in 
the right direction but cannot be con- 
sidered adequate. ... 

“The basic reason surely is to be 
found in the widespread political fears 
of our time. These fears have had 
curious results. On one hand, they 
have presented what have proved to 
be insurmountable obstacles to taking 
steps that almost everyone agrees are 
necessary if the world economy is to 
achieve greater balance and integra- 
tion. On the other hand, these fears 
led to the measures that kept the sys- 
tems afloat but prevented recognition 
of how untenable the economic situa- 
tion really is. 

“These are, I am afraid, the hard 
facts of the world economic situation 
which you are about to debate. In 
these circumstances, two things are 
called for. The first is the more thor- 
ough awareness that the world is skat- 
ing on thin economic ice, that the 
situation will not automatically correct 
itself and that there is no assurance 
that matters will not become worse 
rather than better. The second is the 
need for achievement of the greatest 
possible cooperation by all govern- 
ments and all international organiza- 
tions in tackling with sound long-run 
solutions the basic economic problems 
of our time, taking a realistic view 
of the true scope of difficulties and 
measures called for.” 

The Council, which has a heavy 
economic agenda this year (see page 
49). disposed of a number of items 
speedily before undertaking its major 
debate. In the Technical Assistance 
Committee, P. D. Morozov, of the 
U.S.S.R., announced that his country 
was contributing four million rubles 
($1 million) to the Expanded Pro- 


gram of Technical Assistance of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


Trusteeship Council 


In January 1952, the General As- 
sembly invited Member states to make 
available to qualified students from 
trust territories fellowships, scholar- 
ships and interneships, recognizing 
that the speedy educational advance- 
ment of people living in Trust Terri- 
tories is essential for attainment of the 
objectives of the international trustee- 
ship system. 

A report to the current session of 
the Trusteeship Council describes ar- 
rangements made fer T. O. Asare Jr., 
from British-administered Togoland, 
to take advantage of a fellowship of- 
fered by the Government of Indonesia 
for post-graduate study at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Sciences, 

Mr. Asare’s travel expenses from 
his home in Togoland to London and 
return will be paid by Indonesia. He 
will receive a monthly allowance of 
£55 for board and lodging, £4/5s. 
every month for books and other 
study materials, and an amount equi- 
valent to 500 Dutch florins for cloth- 
ing. Indonesia has offered two such 
fellowships for students from Trust 
Territories at universities outside In- 
donesia as well as four other fellow- 
ships for post-graduate study in In- 
donesia itself. 

Six more United Nations Members 
have also made offers of fellowships 
and other educational facilities for stu- 
dents from the Trust Territories. Other 
students, apart from Mr. Asare, have 
already begun their studies under these 
offers, the report shows. The offers 
have come so far from Yugoslavia, 
India, the United States, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey and Norway. 

New procedures for administering 
the scholarship program permit ap- 
plications to be made either through 
the governing authorities in the Trust 
Territories or through the Secretary- 
General. In the latter case, the applica- 
tions are sent simultaneously to the of- 
fering country and to the administer- 
ing authority of the Trust Territory 
concerned. 

The new report fists thirty-four ap- 
plications from residents of three Trust 
Territories: French-administered Cam- 
eroons, British-administered Togoland, 
and Somaliland, administered by Italy. 

The Council’s scheduled closing 
date for its fourteenth session is July 
16. Reports were examined on the ter- 
ritories of Somaliland, Western Samoa, 
New Guinea, Nauru and the Pacific 
Islands. 





International Court 


In view of Albania’s non-par- 
ticipation as a party to the dispute 
the International Court of Justice 
unanimously decided on June 15 that 
it could not pass judgment on Italy’s 
claim that it had prior rights to cer- 
tain Albanian monetary gold originally 
taken by the Germans from Rome 
in 1943. The gold was recovered in 
Germany and now is in the custody 
of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. It is currently worth 
$2,631,746.20. 


The Court found that the Italian 
case rested on a claim which it had 
against Albania arising out of meas- 
ures of confiscation allegedly taken 
by the Albanian Government in 1945. 
Albania’s absence of consent to the 
jurisdiction of the Court made it im- 
possible for the Court to adjudicate 
Italy’s claim. 

The Court had been requested to 
determine certain legal questions upon 
which depended delivery of the Al- 
banian gold to Italy or the United 
Kingdom, The Court decided further, 
by a vote of thirteen to one, that 
Italy’s contention that her claim 
should have priority over that of the 
United Kingdom could only arise if 
the first question had been decided in 
favor of Italy. 


Education 


The first meeting of the Interna- 
tional Society for Education through 
Art was held at UNESCO House in 
Paris during the second week in July. 
The purpose of the Society, founded 
by UNESCO as an outcome of a seminar 
on Teaching of the Visual Arts at 
Bristol in 1951, is to strengthen the 
position of art education in the com- 
munity. Suggestions include exchange 
of information, personnel and materi- 
als and organization of exhibitions of 
original art, reproductions and illus- 
trations of methods of art education. 
(See From the Bookshelf page 57.) 


Health 


Successful attacks on typhus, yaws, 
treponematoses, trachoma and malaria 
by cooperating teams of workers from 
United Nations Children’s Fund, the 
World Health Organization and gov- 
ernments have been reported recently. 
Last winter, teams of Afghan health 
workers dusted homes, mosques, pub- 
lic baths and horse-drawn hacks with 
DDT in the area of Kabul, the capital. 
Not one case of typhus was reported 
this spring. Only a few years ago 
louse-borne typhus was epidemic in 
the area. . . . In Haiti, 35,000 to 55,- 
000 persons affilicted with yaws were 
treated monthly with penicillin, Al- 
most 100,000 incapacitated persons 
have returned to work. National pro- 


duction has increased $5 million an- 
nually, Venereal syphilis, endemic or 
non-venereal syphilis, yaws, bejel, 
dichuchwa and pinta—the trepone- 
matoses — are related biologically and 
all are susceptible to penicillin. Since 
1948, mass campaigns against tre- 
ponematoses have lightened social and 
economic burdens in Bechuanaland, 
Ecuador, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Laos, Liberia, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Poland, Thailand and Yugoslavia. . . 

Among 114,000 Berber tribesmen 
the summer of 1953 was called saif 
balash ramad—‘“the summer without 
eye sickness.” Trachoma, chronic and 
highly contagious, produces painful 
granulation of the eyelids, often culmi- 
nating in blindness. Its principal vic- 
tims are children. In one test section, 
in Morocco, every other man, woman 
and child suffered every year from 
trachoma, Here in 1953 the number 
of serious and moderate cases was cut 
from 60 to 9.2 per cent. All other 
cases of trachoma were classified as 
mild or clinically inactive, . . . Dr. 
N. L. Mukherji, of India, leads a team 
of six specialists provided by wuHo for 
a malaria campaign in Nepal. WHo al- 
so is sending special research equip- 
ment and medical literature and pro- 
viding two fellowships for use in the 
Southeast Asian region. Malaria is 
believed to be directly or indirectly 
responsible for about 80,000 deaths a 
year in Nepal and to cause 3,500,000 
cases of illness annually... . 


Pope Pius XII has made two token 
contributions, of $1,000 each, to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund and 
the United Nations Refugee Emer- 
gency Fund. 


Refugees 


Fifty tubercular or post-tubercular 
patients and another fifty of their close 
relatives, all from the refugee popula- 
tion in Trieste are receiving asylum in 
the Netherlands. The sick will be 
cared for in sanatoria until they are 
completely well, and the entire group 
has the choice of emigrating or taking 
up permanent asylum in the Nether- 
lands. 


Awni Khalidy, Permanent Representative 
of Iraq, presents his credentials to Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold 


A Netherlands broadcasting com- 
pany is responsible. Between Easter 
and June 2 a series of broadcasts told 
the Dutch people the story of refugees 
and the special needs of those who 
were sick. Listeners were asked to 
contribute toward a target of 100,000 
guilders to be devoted to the care of 
difficult cases in Trieste. A sum of 
more than 200,000 guilders (approxi- 
mately $52,632) has already been re- 
ceived. 

The campaign was undertaken with 
the cooperation of the Office of Dr. 
J. G. van Heuven Goedhart, the 
United Nations High Commissioner, 
and his branch office in the Nether- 
lands. The High Commissioner’s Rep- 
resentative will serve on the board of 
the foundation administering the fund. 
Social workers of the voluntary agency 
“Interchurch Aid” will help place the 
refugee camps in those countries... . 
The American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee has set aside a special fund 
$650,000 for the use of the govern- 
ments of Germany, Austria and Italy 
to close the remaining Jewish refugee 
camps in those countries. The Federal 
German Government has also allocat- 
ed DM 3 million (approximately 
$720,000) as grants for the same pur- 
pose to residents of Fohrenwald, the 
only Jewish refugee camp left in 
Germany. There are still about two 
thousand Jewish residents in refugee 
camps in Europe. . 


International Bank 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development made five 
loans totalling $67,310,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1954. The money went 
to Norway, French West Africa, Cey- 
lon, Peru and Pakistan. 

A $25 million loan to Norway will 
help buy ships for the merchant fleet. 
A $7.5 million loan to the Central Of- 
fice for French Overseas Railways is 
to be used to modernize railways in 
French West Africa. Various cur- 
rencies equivalent to $19,110,000 
make up a loan to Ceylon to advance 
the Aberdeen-Laksapana hydroelectric 
scheme for supplying additional power 
to southwestern Ceylon, the most pro- 
ductive and populous part of the coun- 
try. The Bank made a loan of £5 mil- 
lion (about $14 million) to Pakistan’s 
Sui Gas Transmission Company, 
Limited, to build a gas transmission 
line from a natura] gas field to the 
Karachi area, With $1.7 million Peru 
will import agricultural machinery 
needed to reclaim old land, open 
new lands to cultivation, and im- 
prove methods of production. 


Technical Assistance 


Stefan H. Robock, Chief Economist 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, has 
taken a year’s leave of absence to 
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serve in Brazil as Economic Develop- 
ment Adviser to the National Develop- 
ment Bank and to the newly-estab- 
lished Bank of the North-East. Mr. 
Robock’s assignment follows the work 
of Hans Singer, of the United King- 
dom, who made a preliminary survey 
of Brazil's northeastern states in April- 
July last year. 

The bulk of these states fall within 
a drought area. Together they contain 
about a third of the country’s total 
population but account for only 16.5 
per cent of the national income and 
absorb only 10.1 per cent of all state 
expenditures. The rate of development 
in this area has not paralleled the 
rapid expansion of economic activity 
in other parts of Brazil, The Govern- 
ment is working on the size and scope 
of a pianned investment program 
which could make the best contribu- 
tion to righting the balance... . 

Colombia has set up a National 
Commission for the reorganization of 
the country’s administration. Follow- 
ing discussions earlier this year with 
Gustavo Martinez Cabafias, Deputy 
Director of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, Co- 
lombia requested the assistance of a 
team of international specialists for a 
period of one year. 


Educators at Headquarters 


The largest group of educators ever 
to have attended a conference at the 
United Nations Headquarters were the 
8,000 or so members of the National 
Educational Association of the United 
States, plus about 100 specially invited 
educational leaders from some thirty 
other countries. They took part in a 
five-day conference from June 28 to 
July 2, arranged jointly by the Asso- 
ciation and the United Nations. 

They were welcomed in the General 
Assembly Hall by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Dag Hammarskjold. In the course 
of his address, he told them that “in- 
evitably, like the ways of education, 
the ways of the United Nations must 
be slow. Like you, those of us who 
work here prefer an understanding 
which is the genuine product of 
growth and development, something 
more lasting and firm than anything 
which could be imposed quickly.” 

Other speakers included several rep- 
resentatives of Member Governments, 
Secretariat officials and leading United 
States educators. 

Discussion topics were: “Education 
and the United Nations”; “How We 
Teach About the United Nations”; 
“Human Rights in Practice”; “Eco- 
nomic and Social Aspects of the Unit- 
ed “Nations”; “Political, Social and 
Trusteeship Problems of the United 
Nations”; “The Citizen and the Unit- 
ed Nations”; and “Report on UNESCO.” 


The Seventh Conference of Social 
Work opened at Toronto on June 27 
with the theme “Promoting Social Wel- 
fare through Self-Help and Coopera- 
tive Action.” The Conference paid a 
moving tribute to the memory of its 
founder and honorary president, Dr. 
René Sand, who died last August 23. 
He was 76. Dr. Sand, who also served 
as President of the Conference from 
1928 to 1948, was one of the world’s 
outstanding exponents of international 
cooperation for social betterment, A 
social physician, he was most active in 


the World Health Organization which 
in 1951 awarded him the Léon Ber- 
nard Prize. In his honor the Confer- 
ence has established as a simple mem- 
orial! the René Sand Prize, to be 
awarded every two years to an indi- 
vidual rendering distinguished service 
in social medicine or social welfare. 
Representatives of forty-eight coun- 
tries attended the Conference, which 
will hold its next session in August, 
1956, in Munich, and its 1958 meeting 
in Japan. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


The World Population Conference, 
first of its kind since World War Il, 
meets in Rome August 31 through 
September 10. No resolutions will 
result from the conference. No recom- 
mendations will be made to govern- 
ments. But eminent scientists nominat- 
ed by governments, specialized agen- 
cies and international scientific non- 
governmental organizations, speaking 
as experts and in their individual capa- 
city, will discuss questions such as 
these. Why is the world’s population 
growing faster than ever before in hu- 
man history? How many mouths will 
have to be fed twenty or thirty years 
from now? What can man do to 
achieve a better balance in the world 
between population and _ resources? 
Will the development of atomic and 
solar energy help ease the problem? ... 

Preliminary discussions indicate that 
some sixty-five countries and territories 
will ask for help from the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund to improve child 
health standards. Requests will come 
before sessions of UNICEF’s twenty-six 
nation Executive Board in September 
1954 and the spring of 1955. If the 
voluntary government contributions 
upon which the Fund depends enable 
it to meet the requests, allocations will 
greatly exceed the peak of $14,500,000 
aid approved in one year since UNICEF 
became engaged principally in long- 
term child health activities. They will 
also exceed UNICEF’s current annual 
target budget of $20 million. 

On the basis of past experience, 
UNICEF estimates that assisted coun- 
tries, always required to match Fund 
aid at least dollar for dollar, will ac- 
tually spend a minimum of some $27 
million to carry out the proposed pro- 
grams. Counting government spending 
and UNICEF funds, a total of about 
$48,500,000 would be directed into 
efforts to improve the health of chil- 
dren in countries where more than 
two-thirds suffer from malnutrition and 
disease... . 


Specialized agencies meetings in 
clude FAO’s Committee on Commodity 
Problems, Sept. 20 at Rome; wHo’s 
Regional Committees for Western 
Pacific, Europe, Africa and South-East 
Asia, all in September; The Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Bank and Fund 
Sept. 24-29, at Washington, D.C.; 
UNESCO’s Conference on Major As- 
pects and Processes of Industrialization 
and Urbanization in Africa South of 
the Sahara, in September... . 

The Second Assembly of World 
Council of Churches, meeting in Evan- 
ston, Illinois, August 15-31, will have 
as its main theme Christ—The Hope 
of the World. One of its topics is 
Internationa] Affairs—Christians in the 
Struggle for World Community. The 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, which will 
meet in Vienna from August 27 to 
September 2, will discuss among other 
things, the Experience of the United 
Nations, the Problem of the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments and Security. The 
World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind will hold its World Assembly in 
Paris August 5-14. 

The International Union for Child 
Welfare, author of the “Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child” (proclaimed 
in 1923), will convene a World Child 
Welfare Congress in Zagreb, August 
3-September 4. The Joint Committee 
of International Teachers’ Federations 
will hold its nineteenth session in Mos- 
cow August 9. The forty-sixth con- 
ference of the International Law As- 
sociation, in Edinburgh August 8-14, 
has as one of the items on its agenda 
Review of the United Nations Charter. 

For a complete list of international 
meetings (organized by both inter-gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations) see Associations — The 
Review of International Organizations 
and Meetings, published by the Union 
of International Associations, Palais 
d’Egmont, Brussels, 
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j FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Views of Specialists on the 
Use of Art in Education 


66 O create is to express what we 

have within ourselves.” says 
Henri Matisse in “Education and Art,” 
a handsomely illustrated book pub- 
lished recently by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Matisse is one of forty- 
three educators and specialists in art, 
education, sociology and psychology 
whose opinions are presented on cur- 
rent theories, questions and conflicting 
viewpoints on education in art as well 
as education through art. 

Many people believe that contem- 
porary art has become freer and more 
spontaneous than the traditional meth- 
ods of copying and photographic draw- 
ing. More and more people are learn- 
ing to appreciate artists’ use of line, 
shape and color to express freely 
their intuitive thoughts and emotions. 
At the same time there has been 
increased appreciation of the art of 
primitive peoples and realization that 
these forms of expression show a 
marked similarity to contemporary art. 

Evolutionary change is not, of 
course, restricted to art. Our civiliza- 
tion has seen the development of new 
theories and discoveries in psychology, 
science and philosophy. People have be- 
come more concerned with building a 
healthy personality and with the devel- 
opment of each person’s individuality. 
The exchange of art exhibitions and 
of writings and the larger number of 
people who travel with the resultant 
exchange of ideas all have contributed 
to the flow of these views throughout 
the world. 

Today, in all nations there are art 
educators and specialists wko, keeping 
abreast of developments, are pioneer- 
ing new methods of education. They 
are breaking new ground in teaching, 
guiding and encour- 
aging students in 
creative free self-ex- 
pression as opposed 
to the traditional cur- 
ricula. As Sayed El- 

Gharabli of Egypt's 

Ministry of Educa- 

tion points out, “A 

student should have 

on leaving school, 

a strong personality and sense of 
humanity rather than a mind stuffed 
with facts.” 


Educators have come to realize that 
the urge to artistic expression is an 
imperative need in all children. Crea- 
tive effort not only helps them express 
their inner selves but also helps each 
child develop his individual creative 
capacity, stimulates his powers of 
observation and eventually increases 
his art appreciation. The child learns 
how to use art tools and materials and 
in his attempts to produce a balanced 
and harmonious creation learns order 
and how to discipline himself, The in- 
structor is always at hand to encourage 
the student, sympathize with him and 
offer guidance and counse] when it is 
requested. In proving that he can make 
a finished product the child gains 
confidence in himself and his abilities. 
in this way the experience of learn- 
ing by doing through art contributes 
toward building an harmonious per- 
sonality. 

“Education and Art” contains fifty- 
six fine reproductions, twenty-four in 
color, of children’s art works from 
various parts of the world, All are 
good examples of the views presented 
in this book. One color reproduction 
is of a painting of Notre-Dame, 
done collectively by twenty-four boys, 
eleven to twelve years of age in pri- 
mary school, Paris. Sam Black, of 
Jordanhill Training College, Glasgow, 
Scotland, points out that group work 
is most suitable for children between 
the ages of eight and twelve, “when 
children, while naturally forming 
themselves into group units, should at 
the same time be shown the value 
and necessity of cooperation with 
others.” 

This is a procedure for group paint- 
ing. A subject is discussed in class. 
Each child paints an individual picture 

of his conception of 
the subject. The chil- 
dren criticize all the 
works and finally se- 
lect one to be made 
by the group on a 
much larger scale. 
A producer of the 
entire work is select- 
ed who divides the 
canvas into sections 
and assigns children according to 
their preference to do a part of the 
painting. 


To an Italian school child, the pork- 
butcher's wife looks like this. 


$ 


Group work by four children 
whom are five years old. 


of 


Self-portrait by a seven-year old girl. 
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Through this cooperative work the 
children learn to conform to simple 
group rules. Since there is no demand 
for uniformity of performance, there 
is scope for the bright and the less- 
bright children to play their parts, Mr. 
Black concludes that this gives the 
child “the feeling of being accepted, 
of being one of the team, a necessary 
feeling, but lacking in systems which 
emphasize weakness instead of provid- 
ing and establishing growing confi- 
dence. Children learn from one an- 
other through the close cooperation of 
group work and benefit from the stim- 
ulus of contributing to a large whole. 
The large scale of 
group paintings, 
larger than one 
child could paint 
individually, give 
a fine sense of 
achievement and 
provide for sensu- 
ous enjoyment of 
big shapes and 
rich colors.” 

In another sec- 
tion, art for the 
adult is discussed by such contributors 
as Trevor Thomas, of the United King- 
dom, and Rikard Sneum, of Denmark. 
Ours is an age of technological ad- 
vancement which tends to stifle crea- 
tive instincts, which de-emphasizes the 
individual, demanding conformity and 
passivity, denying him satisfactions 
from labor and causing tensions and 
uncertainties. For the adult, the bread- 
winner or breadbaker, therefore, ar- 
tistic free self-expression, be it through 
painting, leatherwork, embroidery, 
music or drama, it has been proven, 
can provide a means of achieving re- 
laxation and release from tensions. In- 
dividuals or groups tend to become 
absorbed and lost in the work of 
creation. Soon tensions are replaced 
by the glow of a peaceful atmosphere. 


Since art draws upon human feel- 
ings and reactions it can provide the 
joy of accomplishment, the pride of 
individuality and uniqueness, the full, 
rich life of the senses, and the secur- 
ity of integration. Creativity enables 
an individual to clairfy his experi- 
ences, to determine his relation to 
occurrences and events and frequently 
to reconcile conflicting forces to which 
he may be subjected. Art thus becomes 
a powerful instrument of personal and 
social integration, 

“Education and Art” was primarily 
written for the art educator. But any- 
one interested in the theories behind 
and reasons for the new approaches 
to art, its education and appreciation, 
which are advancing in all nations, 
will find this book stimulating. UNEsco 
has prepared it as a symposium in 
eight major sections. First, specialists 
in art, education, sociology and psy- 


chology consider the natures of crea- 
tive activity and art education from 
their particular points of view. Sec- 
ondly, the creative art teaching of the 
young child and the adolescent is 
described and discussed in relation to 
methods and materials. Problems of 
administration are considered and this 
is followed by a section on the training 
of art teachers. Art education in its 
role outside the school is discussed 
in relation to the community, This 
leads naturally to the consideration of 
art education and indigenous cultures. 
The last section deals with art educa- 
tion from the international point of 
view. 

In addition to the forty-three articles 
and fifty-six illustrations, many of 
which are full-page, this book, 8” x 
10” in size, also contains a plan for 
a general studio for art programs at 
the secondary level in which a diver- 
sity of art activities can be undertaken, 
a selected bibliography and brief bio- 
graphical notes of the contributors. 

Some of these are Walter Battiss, of 
South Africa, Piero Bargellini, of 
Italy, Amélie Hamaide, of Belgium, 
Abul Kalam, of India, Hans Meyers, 
of Germany, Tatsuo Morito, of Japan, 
Herbert Read, of the United Kingdom, 
and Victor M. Reyes, of Mexico. 

The decision to publish a symposium 
of current views in art and related 
fields grew out of the UNESCO Seminar 
on the Teaching of Visual Arts in 
General Education which was held in 
Bristol, United Kingdom, during the 


summer of 1951. Some forty special- 
ists from twenty nations attended and 
thus had an opportunity to meet and 
pool their ideas and experiences. A 
report describing the scope and details 
of deliberations—“The Visual Arts in 
General Education”—was published 
at the close of the Seminar. The par- 
ticipants, however, felt.a need for 
increased international communication 
among people concerned with art edu- 
cation, Thus UNESCO invited some of 
the participants and others to con- 
tribute their views which the Organi- 
zation compiled and published in this 
symposium. Preparatory steps are also 
being taken toward the formation of 
an International Society for Education 
Through Art. The preamble to the 
provisional constitution of this society 
is published in the last section of 
“Education and Art.” 


EDUCATION AND ART, pub- 
lished by UNESCO, 216 pages, 24 color 
reproductions. $5.50, 30/-, 1,500 fr. 
May be ordered from Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y.; from H. M. Stationery 
Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1; 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
Ontario; Pefiodica, Inc., 5112 Ave. 
Papineau, Montreal 34; UNESCO Book- 
shop, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI, 
all UNEsco Sales Agents and in person 
at United Nations Bookshop, United 
Nations, New York. 

UNeEsco also has published a French 
edition entitled “Art et Education.” 


A nine-year-old primary school student in Creuse, Somme, 
France, painted “The Roundabout” in gouache. 
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Three New United Nations Films 


HE daily work of United Nations 
Headquarters furnishes the theme 
for a new United Nations film, en- 
titled “Workshop for Peace” The 
camera, roving through the buildings, 
provides, with cogent commentary, a 
guided tour of Headquarters for those 
who are unable to join the thousands 
who come each day to visit. The film 
graphically de- 
scribes the inter- 
relation of the 
United Nations 
bodies and the 
Secretariat and 
points up both 
the beauty and 
functionalism of 

the buildings. 
An original 
musical score 
was written for 
the half - hour 
film which is 
now available 
from the De- 
partment. of 

Public Information. 


Other new United Nations films 
deal with Ethiopia, Libya, India, Bur- 
ma, Iraq and El Salvador. 

The Ethiopian film concentrates on 
agricultural progress by describing the 
work of experts of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in the field. Most 
Ethiopians are farmers, the land is 
rich, vegetation profuse, the climate 
temperate. But economic and com- 
mercial growth have been slow. Great 
quantities of food could be produced 
for export with economic advantage 
to Ethiopia. The Ethiopian Govern- 
ment invited the advice and help of 
FAO agricultural specialists as part of 
a general program to improve and in- 
crease the productivity of the soil as 
well as a crop development scheme. 
The film accompanies these men as 
they move from village to village with 
their young Ethiopian assistants who 
will carry the program to fulfilment. 


Libya and India 


The Libyan film is one in a series 
dealing with the former Italian col- 
onies. The history of Libya, from the 
day when it was the granary of the 
Roman Empire to its liberation after 
World War II, provides an introduc- 
tion to sequences which deal with the 
programs of the present-day Govern- 


ment for agricultural development. 
Again, FAO plays an important role, 
as does the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, whose experts work with model 
schools to develop a progressive and 
far-reaching educational program. 
The film on India depicts new 
experiments in Bombay. Three cen- 
turies ago Bombay was described as 
a fishing village: today it stands among 
the most beautiful of the world’s great 
cities, with a population of more than 
three million. Many of these people 
do not eat meat and depend on milk 
and milk products for sources of pro- 
tein. Before 1949, milk distribution in 
the city was inadequate. To improve 
the supply and quality of milk, the 
Bombay government in 1948 began 
the construction of a dairy farm on 
the outskirts of the city. All cattle 
were removed from the city limits to 
this new farm. At the request of the 
Indian government, the FAO sent an ex- 
pert in animal production and a dairy 
technologist to work with local offi- 
cials and experts. Mortality among the 
dairy herds has been reduced and the 
milk yield greatly increased. A cen- 
tral dairy plant has been established 
and all milk is now guaranteed for 
quality and cleanliness. A pasteuriza- 
tion plant has been installed equipped 
with modern bottling and capping 
machines. The Bombay scheme sets a 
pattern of cooperation to improve 
standards of milk supply and distribu- 
tion in other towns and cities of India. 
Although Iraq has two great rivers, 
the Tigris and Euphrates, its farm- 


lands are short of water. There is 


little rain and there is an urgent need 
for more irrigation. “WATER FOR 
THE PEOPLE” tells of Iraq’s effort 
to reclaim desert land and increase 
food production. Fao sent a team of 
experts to Iraq who found that vast 
areas of unused land could yield good 
crops if irrigated. New dams and 
canals will channel the waters of the 
Tigris and Euphrates to great areas 
which were previously desert. The film 
also shows how a village in El Salva- 
dor solved its water problem. The 
village was about to be abandoned for 
lack of water, but an expert from the 
World Health Organization found a 
spring far up a hill above the town 
and with the cooperation of all the 
able-bodied villagers was able to lead 
the water to where it was needed. 


Better Health in Burma 


Burma’s economy at the end of 
World War II was almost destroyed. 
The population was impoverished, 
health services were few, medical care 
was limited. “HEALTH CENTRES 
IN BURMA” shows how the Burmese 
Government, with international assist- 
ance, has instituted a vigorous pro- 
gram to improve the health of its 
people. The United Nations Children 
Fund (UNICEF) and WHO provided 
laboratory equipment and supplies and 
sent experts to train a staff of gradu- 
ate and undergraduate Burmese medi- 
cal students. As trained personnel be- 
come available, the health centres 
receive their equipment. As part of 
the Government’s child welfare pro- 
gram, a mobile clinic, supplied by 
UNICEF, makes regular visits to schools 
and rural areas. Now the emphasis is 
on prevention of disease. A primary 
need in Burma is for facilities to ex- 
tend basic care of mothers and chil- 
dren. To meet this need the Gov- 
ernment has begun to establish mother 
and child welfare centres throughout 
the country. Twelve international ex- 
perts recruited by WHO provide guid- 
ance to this program. 


“Water for the People” tells the story of how a village 
in El Salvador solved its water problems. 
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A Talk About Travel 


E staple item of the eight hours’ 
daily broadcasting by the Radio 
Division of the Department of Public 
Information is naturally news, reports 
of the principal meetings taking place, 
and news of progress in the long-term 
projects of many kinds under way in 
most corners of the earth. In addition 
to the news, however, time is found 
for talks about some of the less pub- 
licized activities of the United Na- 
tions, Of interest to those fortunate 
enough to travel and those who plan 
to travel is the text of a recent talk: 


Ventimiglia and Domodossola, Chi- 
asso and Roosendaal, Herbestal and 
Hendaye....What smiling scenes these 
lovely-sounding names bring to the 
minds of all those who have traveled 
in Europe. The silver sheen on the At- 
lantic, the gay red roofs under the 
semi-circle of sky in the lowlands, the 
snow-capped peaks of the Alps and 
the gray rocks tumbling into the Medi- 
terranean — and then, a little later, 
these same names suggest another feel- 
ing; that slightly uncomfortable 
queasiness in the stomach that all of 
us feel when we are approaching a 
frontier. Even if we have nothing to 
declare and our passports are in per- 
fect order, our different amounts of 
foreign exchange, large or small, duly 
inscribed on the necessary forms, we 
feel that we are approaching a mo- 
ment of self-examination. 

Among the most frustrating and ir- 
ritating things that face the traveler 
today are the endless formalities that 
have to be completed when a frontier 
is crossed. In some cases, this has been 
somewhat simplified so that the vari- 
ous inspections of passports, baggage 
and currency are made in the trains. 
However, in most cases, an express 
which has been speeding along at sixty 
miles an hour has to stop at a small 
wayside station for anything up to an 
hour before entering a new country. 

You may well ask what has ali this 
to do with the United Nations? The 
answer is, a great deal. In May, the 
representatives of some forty countries 
opened a series of meetings here at 
United Nations Headquarters to dis- 
cuss ways in which these delays could 
be shortened, not only in train travel 
but also on roads and airfields. 

Ever since 1947 the United Nations 
has been continuously concerned with 
easing restrictions on the movement 


of goods and passengers. The United 
Nations Transport and Communict- 
tions Commission, the Economic Com- 
sion for Europe, the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization and 
various other bodies have, over the 
past seven years, slowly but surely 
broken down some of the more 
troublesome barriers. 

Then came the conference in New 
York, this summer, to deal with cus- 
toms formalities for tourists. 

In an essay entitled, “Why Not Stay 
at Home?”, Aldous Huxley once de- 
scribed tourists, in the main, as a 
gloomy-looking tribe. He maintained 
that, apart from the few for whom 
travel was a pleasurable vice, the ma- 
jority went abroad because it was the 
thing to do, and never really looked 
happy except when they could band 
together and pretend that they were at 
home. We will probably strongly re- 
sent this description when it is applied 
to ourselves. But whether we like to 
think of ourselves as students or his- 
torians or archeologists, we will hard- 
ly mind being classed as “tourists” if 
this means that we can travel more 
easily and more comfortably. 

The delegates here at United Na- 
tions Headquarters adopted two con- 
ventions, one dealing with the rules 
under which tourists visiting foreign 
countries may take their cars with 
them, duty free, and the other specify- 
ing which personal effects, “provisions 
for the journey” and travel souvenirs 
the tourist will be allowed to bring in 
duty-free, irrespective of the mode of 
travel. Many countries already offer 
travellers these facilities, and actually 
some countries are even more liberal. 
But the object of these two conven- 
tions, now open for signature and 
ratification, is to define certain mini- 
mum yet liberal facilities, and have 
them accepted in as many countries as 
possible throughout the world. 

Traveling by car is probably still a 
dream of the future to many of us. 
But no one is likely to deny that there 
are few more pleasant or profitable 
ways of getting to know other coun- 
tries and other peoples than by follow- 
ing winding roads to out-of-the-way 
places, stopping when and where one 
wants, 

But this delightful freedom can be 


largely spoiled if, at every frontier, a 
different set of complicated formalities 
applies. 

Therefore, it is proposed that motor- 
ists, planning to take their cars abroad 
should obtain the necessary papers 
from recognized associations, such as 
automobile clubs affiliated to an inter- 
national organization. The host coun- 
try would then admit a tourist’s car 
duty-free on certain conditions. Most 
important of these would be that the 
association would guarantee payment 
of any duty or taxes which would be- 
come due if the tourist should fail to 
re-export the car, 

Now, while we may not have a car, 
every one of us with an urge to travel, 
will be directly affected by the second 
convention. Here are some of the 
things we will be allowed to take with 
us duty-free once this convention 
comes into force: one camera, one 
film camera, one musica] instrument, 
one gramophone with ten records, one 
radio, one typewriter, one perambula- 
tor, personal jewelry, sporting and 
camping equipment such as sporting 
firearms, skis and tennis rackets, and 
then, in another group, limited quanti- 
ties of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 
wine and spirits, toilet-water and per- 
fumes. 

The convention will also permit 
tourists in transit to bring into a coun- 
try travel souvenirs worth up to $50 
(United States) and to take out of a 
country, again duty-free, souvenirs 
valued at not more than $100. 

So, it may not be too long before, 
armed with our radio and film camera, 
perambulator and double bass, skis 
and tennis racket, not to speak of our 
souvenir cuckoo clock, bottle of 
Chianti and box of cigars, we will be 
able to approach Domodossola or 
Hendaye, Roosendaal or Chiasso, with 
a light heart and clear conscience. 


* * . 


Times and wavelengths of broad- 
casts on the United Nations may be 
ascertained from national or local sta- 
tions which carry them. The schedule 
of broadcasts from Headquarters and 
information about transcribed pro- 
grams may be obtained from: The 
Radio Division, United Nations, New 
York, New York. 
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